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EARLY GREEK CODES 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


In the earliest phase of Greek civilization which is known from 
literature there was no conception of law. A divine agent which 
Sir Henry Maine! describes as “suggesting judicial awards (Themistes) 
to kings or to gods” was recognized. In the next stage of legal 
history there are still no written laws, but the ruling aristocracy claims 
to have exclusive knowledge of the principles by which disputes are 
settled. This may be called the age of customary law. The final 
stage is reached when the cusiomary laws are codified and written 
down with the addition of new laws framed by the lawgiver to corre- 
spond to the exigencies of his time.? Euripides contrasts a state 
which has no written laws with a state in which the laws have been 
codified : 


No worse foe than a despot hath a state, 

Under whom, first, can be no written laws, 

But one rules, keeping in his private hands 

The law: so is equality no more. 

But when the laws are written then the weak 

And wealthy have alike but equal right. 

Yea, even the weaker may fling back the scoff 
Against the prosperous if he be reviled; 

And, armed with right, the less o’ercomes the great. 


1 Ancient Law, p. 4. 


2 Cf. the definition of laws given by the Xenophontic Pericles (Mem. i. 2. 42): 
mwavres yap ovror vouor eiaiv ods 7d AROS ouveNOdv Kai doxiudacay eypave, Ppafov 4 
re det movety kal & wn. 

3 Supplices 429 ff. Way’s translation. 
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The demand in Greece for a revision and codification of the 
customary law was satisfied in the majority of cities in the course 
of the seventh century.!. The codes originated not in the homeland, 
but in the colonies.? It is natural that the colonists, freed from the 
restraints of conservatism at home, should take the first step in the 
process of realizing their political aspirations® by substituting a set 
of rules binding upon all judges in place of the vague body of custom- 
ary law which could be modified and interpreted in the interest of 
the ruling class—the bribe-devouring judges of Hesiod.4 In many 
cases codification was imperative because the members of a colony 
were recruited from different cities. Hence no single set of customary 
laws could be entirely satisfactory even if it proved suitable to the 
new conditions. The first codes were made in the western colonies 
which were farther from Greece than the eastern colonies both in 
distance and in the difficulty of the voyage. 

The western colonies were settled by Ionians, Dorians, and 
Achaeans. It is perhaps significant that each one of these races 
produced its own lawgiver, Zaleucus in Achaean Locris,>5 Charondas 

1In some cases the lawgiver had a twofold task to perform, since he reorganized 
the constitution in addition to writing a code. Such was the case with Pittacus of 
Mytilene; Lycurgus is reported to have changed the constitution, and the chief task 
of Pheidon of Cyme and his successor Prometheus was the remodeling of the consti- 
tution (Heracl. Pont. 11; cf. Holm, History of Greece, I, 270). When Draco did his 
work at Athens a fairly elaborate political system was already developed. The 
chapter of the Constitution of Athens which ascribes a constitution to Draco is now 


generally considered spurious (chap. iv; cf. Sandys, ad loc.). Solon, however, entirely 
reorganized the constitution. 


2 Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II, 566, for data on the lives of the various 
lawgivers. 

3 In modern times there is the same tendency of a self-governing people, unhin- 
dered by external influences, to work out experiments in democracy. Australia and 
New Zealand furnish excellent examples. Cf. Bryce, Modern Democracies, II, 166 
and 329. 

* Works and Days, 38-39. Cf. Bonner, ‘‘ Administration of Justice in the Age of 
Hesiod,”’ Classical Philology, VII. 23. The Locrians established laws in order to free 
themselves from civil discord (scholiast on Pindar Olymp. 10. 17). The work of 
Draco also was the result of contention between the nobility and the common people. 
Cf. Aristotle Ath. Pol. 2. 


5 Aristotle (Pol. 1274, a 25) refers to Onomacritus the Locrian who was wrongly 
regarded by some (probably the reference is to Ephorus, cf. Newman, The Politics of 
Aristotle, II, 377) as the first person of note to draw up laws. He may be identical 
with the Athenian oracle monger of the age of Peisistratus. Cf. Newman, op. cit. 
II, 379. 
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in Ionian Catana, and Diocles in Dorian Syracuse.!. The adoption 
of the laws of Charondas by the Ionian (Chalcidian) cities of Italy 
and Sicily is specifically mentioned by Aristotle.2 These cities 
included Naxos, Zancle, Mylae, Himera in Sicily, Rhegium and 
possibly also Cyme in Italy.* Zaleucus’ laws were adopted also 
in Sybaris and those of Diocles in other Sicilian cities. The fact 
that the Ionian colonies adopted the laws of Charondas suggests the 
possibility that the laws of Zaleucus were to be found in the other 
Achaean colonies of the west and those of Diocles in the Dorian 
colonies. 

The code of Charondas was introduced even into the island of 
Cos‘ and in Mazaka, a city of Cappadocia.® The Chalcidians of 
Thrace (Euboean Chalcidians) are said to have summoned Andro- 
damas from Chalcidian Rhegium to formulate laws for them. It is 
quite possible that he introduced the code of Charondas which was in 
force in his native city, although his name is connected with homicide 
laws which are not mentioned in the code of Charondas.* Other 
cities in Asia Minor and the islands produced their own lawgivers. 
Pittacus of Mytilene’ established a code of laws for his native city 
and there is a bare reference to Aristides, the lawgiver of Ceos.® 
The code about which the most is known belongs to the city of 
Gortyn on the island of Crete.2 The name of the lawgiver—if it be 
the work of an individual—is unknown. 

Various cities in the homeland had their own lawgivers. The 
institutions of Sparta were attributed to Lycurgus. But Spartan 


1 Diodorus xii. 19; xiii. 35. For the dispute about the date of Diocles cf. Freeman, 
History of Sicily, 111, 722 ff. Later Syracusan lawgivers are said by Diodorus to have 
been regarded merely as interpreters of Diocles’ laws because of the ancient dialect in 
which they were written. 

2 Pol. 1274, a 23 ff.; cf. Heracl. Pont. 25. 4. 


3 Fully two centuries after the work of Zaleucus and Charondas was accom- 
plished the laws of one of the two are said to have been adopted by the mixed 
colony of the Thurians (founded 443 B.c.) on the founding of the colony. If it is true 
that one of the codes was adopted, the close proximity of the colony to Sybaris where 
the laws of Zaleucus were in force argues for the establishment of his code in Thurii. 

4 Herondas 2. 46 ff. 5 Strabo xii. 2. 9. 6 Aristotle Pol. 1274, b 23 ff. 

7 Ibid. 1274, b 18; ef. Plutarch Sept. Sap. Conv. 13; Alcaeus Frag. 42. 

8 Heracl. Pont. 9. 


9 Plato, Laws 708, considered that the Gortynians had the highest character of all 
the Cretans. 
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laws were not reduced to writing. Athens is commonly supposed 
to have received her first code of laws at the hands of Draco.! 
Philolaus of Corinth made laws for the Thebans,? while the Corin- 
thians themselves were provided with a code by Pheidon.* The 
exact situation in Megara is not known, but from the statements of 
Theognis it is evident that a democracy must have prevailed there for 
a time during which the people acquired a written code of laws from 
some unknown lawgiver.! 

There are examples of lawgivers from all classes of society, but 
the majority were drawn from the middle class. This is natural, 
since the nobility were opposed to codification inasmuch as it deprived 
them of many privileges. Theognis makes strikingly clear the 
attitude of the nobles toward the new powers and privileges of the 
common people. His own sympathies were entirely with the 
nobility. There is no hope for the city in which the power has 
been transferred from the nobles (oi @ya#oi) to the commons (oi 
Kakot).° : 

Our commonwealth preserves its former frame 

Our common people are no more the same. 

They, that in skins and hides were rudely dress’d, 

Nor dreamt of law nor sought to be redress’d 

By rules of right, but in the days of old 

Flock’d to the town like cattle to the fold, 

Are now the brave and wise. And we, the rest 

(Their betters nominally, once the best), 

Degenerate, debased, timid and mean! 

Who can endure to witness such a scene? 

Prompt to deride, to flatter and beguile! 

Their utter disregard of right or wrong, 

Of truth or honor! 
Theognis had a personal cause for grievance in the confiscation of his 
property.’ Aristotle declares that the best lawgivers belonged to 

1 Ancient writers ascribed to Athens the invention of lawsuits (Aelian V.H. iii. 38; 
ef. Lipsius, Attisches Recht, p. 1). This does not mean, however, that they were the 


first people to have a written law. According to Strabo (vi. 1. 8) the western Locrians 
were the first Greeks to establish a written law. Cf. Seymnus of Chios 312 ff. 

2 Aristotle Pol. 1274, 6 2. 3 Tbid. 1265, b 12 ff. 4289 ff.; cf. 53 ff. 

5 53 ff., Frere’s translation. With the attitude of Theognis cf. that of the poet 
Alcaeus who lived in Mytilene at the time of Pittacus (Frag. 59). 

® Cf. 1200 ff. 
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the middle class. In proof of this statement he offers as examples 
Solon, Lycurgus, and Charondas.'!' The accounts of Zaleucus’ rank 
are contradictory. According to one story the laws were given to 
him in a dream by Athena while he was a poor shepherd.? But in the 
account given by Diodorus he is described as avnjp eivyevys Kal kara 
madelay TeOavuacuévos.2 Pittacus was not himself of noble family, 
but he married a daughter of the tyrant Penthilos. 

In some cases the task of establishing a code of laws was intrusted 
to one of the citizens, specially chosen for the task, and vested also 
with some high office. So at Athens, Draco was a special thesmothete 
in 621 B.c., the year to which his legislation is generally assigned. 
Solon, chosen as dvadXaxkr7s to revise the laws and constitution, was 
appointed archon.‘ Pittacus is an illustration of an extraordinary 
magistrate intrusted with the making of laws. He was appointed 
supreme ruler of the city (aesymnetes) for a period of ten years in 
order to restore civil peace. In general with regard to the other 
lawgivers there is no information about the circumstances under 
which they were appointed or about the official positions which they 
held. It is hardly to be supposed that a foreigner called in to estab- 
lish a code of laws would be given any political authority.® 

The earliest laws were generally believed to be of divine origin.® 
For example Zeus was responsible for the Cretan laws, since Minos 
and Rhadamanthus received their inspiration directly from him.’ 

1 Pol. 1296, a 18 ff.; ef. Ath. Pol. 5; Plutarch Solon i. 14 and 16; Lycurgus 3; 
Cleom. 10. 

2 Scholiast, Pindar Olymp. 10. 17. 3 xii. 20. 


4Cf. F. D. Smith, Athenian Political Commissions, pp. 13 f., who sees in these two 
lawgivers the beginning of the commission principle. 


5 Cf. Androdamas, who came from Rhegium to make laws for the Chalcidians in 
Thrace. 


6 There appears always to have been a feeling that there was some inspired person 
back of the laws (Plato Apology 24 e). Cf. the famous personification of the laws in 
Crito 50 a ff. 


7 Plato Laws 624. Beloch believes that these early codes were really all attrib- 
uted to gods—even that of Draco (Griechische Geschichte I, 1, 350). So the Cretans 
referred their laws to Minos, and as he was reduced from a god to a hero they said 
that the laws were given to him by Zeus. The Lacedaemonians considered their 
laws a revelation of the god of light. Tyrtaeus believed that they came from Delphi. 
This is due to the story which grew up after Lycurgus had been reduced to a hero that 
he received the sanction for his laws from the Delphic oracle. In the same way 
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The laws of the western Locrians were said to have been given to 
Zaleucus by Athena in a dream! after he had been appointed to frame 
a code of laws in answer to the response of the Delphic oracle. 

There are many tales also of the visits of lawgivers to foreign 
countries for the purpose of studying the institutions of other cities, 
both customary and recorded. For instance Zaleucus is reported by 
Ephorus to have taken his laws*from Cretan, Spartan, and Athenian 
law.2 According to Plutarch,’ Lycurgus studied the institutions of 
Crete, Ionia, Egyptian cities, Libya, Iberia, and even India. Herodo- 
tus‘ states that the Spartan institutions came from Crete. Before 
drawing up his code Charondas examined the laws of many peoples 
and chose from them the best.® 

The early codes were doubtless based on traditional and cus- 
tomary law.® In procedure this dependence on customary law 
would be most marked. In the case of homicide there would be a 
tendency to adhere to the existing practice, inasmuch as the pro- 
cedure was ritualistic. Religious conservatism would tend to 
prevent innovations. It is quite obvious that Draco followed the 
practice of the time in his homicide laws. For example, he fails 
to indicate the nature and purpose of the oath which was to be 


Zaleucus is the ‘‘Hellstrahlende’’ and Charondas the ‘ Helliugige’’-—both sungods. 
Diocles of Syracuse was a god, since he had a temple in Syracuse and was worshiped 
as a hero at Thebes. Philolaus is also a figure of mythology. The most ancient laws 
of Athens were attributed to Draco, the serpent god, who was worshiped under the 
names of Erechtheus and Cecrops on the Acropolis and who was regarded as the founder 
of the state. 


' Scholiast, Pindar Olymp. 10. 17. Cf. Plutarch De se ips. laud. 11. 


2 Strabo 260. Meyer believes that in this statement Ephorus was wrong. Gilbert 
(Beitrage, pp. 478 f.) on the other hand argues that Ephorus’ statement is sound, 
inasmuch as identical provisions are found in Cretan and Locrian law and also in 
Athenian and Locrian law. But according to this method of reasoning all of the 
early codes could be assumed to be related, for similar provisions occur in many of 
them. 


3 Lycurgus 4. 41. 65 ff. 


5 With these tales may be compared the alleged embassy of the Romans to Athens 
at the time of the decemviral legisiation. Cf. Jefferson Elmore, The Purpose of the 
Decemviral Legislation, Classical Philology, XVII, 131 ff. Cf. also Beauchet, Histoire 
du droit privé des Athéniens, I, xxiii, and Hofmann, Beitrage zur Geschichte des 
griechischen und rémischen Rechts, pp. 1 ff. 


®§ In some cases there would be some written material available for the lawgiver. 
The work of the Thesmothetae, for instance, may have afforded Draco some material 
as a basis for his work. Their task consisted partly in recording judicial decisions. 
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taken by the relatives of the deceased when they started the prose- 
cution. This oath must already have been in use.' His omission of 
the formula of the interdict to be pronounced against an alleged 
murderer shows that the interdict was already known and used.? 
Similarly his failure to mention the participation of the king archon 
in the interdict is further evidence to the same effect. It may well 
be also that the procedure used at Cyme in homicide trials, that is the 
evidentiary oath with oath helpers,‘ represents customary practice 
which was seized upon by the legislator and introduced into the 
code. It is quite probable that the tendency, observable in homi- 
cide cases, to make use of a procedure which was already familiar 
spread to other types of cases also. As to substantive law there 
is no actual instance of the perpetuation of customary law in written 
form. On the other hand, there are several indications that early 
legislation was not a mere record of customary law. The fact that 
in general the lawgivers were regarded as inspired would seem to 
indicate that their laws were quite different from the customary 
law. The new conditions both political and social had to be met 
by many new provisions. Thus Charondas is said to have invented 
many new provisions.°® 

To the common belief in the divine origin of their laws is prob- 
ably due the reluctance of the Greeks to alter them.’ At any rate 
there are provisions in some of the codes which rendered it extremely 
difficult to change the laws. There was a provision in Locris that if 
anyone wished to introduce a new law or to change an old one he 


1CJA i. 61. 16 ff. The phrase 7rdv dpxor is used as if it were a familiar oath. 


2 Ibid. 20 ff. It is of course possible that there was no standardized formula for 
the interdict. Cf. Demosthenes Leptines 158; Pollux 8. 66. 


3 Ibid. 20 ff. Aristotle says expressly that he made the proclamation (Ath. Pol. 
57. 2; cf. Pollux 8. 90). In view of the conservative character of procedure in homi- 
cide courts it is likely that Aristotle is right even for the early period. 


4 Cf. infra, p. 197, n. 1. 


5 Diodorus xii. 11. According to Aristotle (Pol. 1325, a) it was the duty of a good 
legislator to examine his state and the nature of his people and likewise their relations 
with neighbors in order to satisfy their needs by his laws. 


6 Cf. Stobaeus Flor. 44. 21, where he records a provision of Zaleucus which was 
passed as a protection for the laws and the state: Mnéels 5@ Xeyérw xaxds, unre Kow7 
Thy TOALY, uNTe dia Tov woNiTnv. AANA’ of THV vouwy PirAakes érmedeicOwoav Tv TAnUE 
\obvtwy, mp&rov puev vovberodvres, éav 5¢ un weiPwvrar, SnucovyTes. 
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had to argue the matter with a rope about his neck before the council 
of 1,000. If the council voted against him he was choked to death 
on the spot.!' Only one law was so changed during a period of 200 
years.2, Diodorus ascribes a similar provision to Charondas.* He 
says that only three laws were ever changed by this procedure at 
Catana. 

The work of the lawgiver was made possible by the discovery 
and diffusion of the art of writing.t The laws were regularly recorded 
on the walls of some public building or on separate steles set up in a 
public place. The extant fragment of the laws of Draco is a later 
copy of the homicide laws on stone, but there is no reason to suppose 
that they were not published in the same way in the time of Draco. 
Solon’s laws were carved on wooden pillars called xipBes because of 
their shape, and also déoves from the fact that they could be turned 
round. They were set up in the oroa Bagidewos.5 The laws of 
Gortyn are known from the original inscription. The fragments 
belonging to the earlier period were probably parts of the walls of 
the temple of Pythian Apollo, inasmuch as they were found on the 
site of that building. It is generally supposed that the laws of the 
second period were engraved on the inner wall of a sort of courthouse.® 
Aside from the copies on wood and stone there must also have been 
documentary copies. A reference to the singing of Zaleucus’ laws’ 

1 Demosthenes Tim. 139; Polybius xii. 16; Stobaeus Flor. 44. 21. 

? Demosthenes Tim. 139 ff. 


3 xii. 17. In the fifth and fourth centuries at Athens there was the same reluctance 
to change laws. For the process involved cf. Gilbert; Constitutional Antiquities, 
pp. 301f. The advisability of changes in the laws was much debated by the theo- 
retical lawgivers and political theorists. The Pythagoreans held that it was better to 
abide by the ancient laws (Aristox. Frag. 19: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., II, 278). One of 
the charges made by the opponent of tyranny in the famous political debate reported 
by Herodotus is that tyrants alter the ancestral laws (3. 80). So also Cleon as well 
as other speakers in Thucydides declares that it is best to keep the laws unchanged 
(iii. 37. 3; i. 71. 3. The theoretical Jawgivers do however advocate alteration 
under certain conditions. Aristotle (Pol. 1268, b ff.) objects to allowing the laws to 
remain for a long period of time without change. But where the advantage of the 
new law is trifling it is much better to retain the old law without alteration. In this 
point of view he agreed with Plato (Laws 634; cf. Pol. 295, e ff.). 

4 Maine, op. cit., p. 12. 

5 Cf. Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 140 f. 

6 Cf. Wyse in Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, p. 466. 

7 Athenaeus 14. 619 b. 
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and another reference to the vouwdds in Mazaka! where Charondas’ 
laws were introduced make it seem not improbable that there was 
provision in some cities for the regular repetition of the laws at 
intervals in order to familiarize the citizens with them.2 The 
vouwdds appears also to have interpreted the laws, being somewhat 
similar in character to the é£nynrjs at Athens. 

On the whole the information gained from the codes about the 
actual administration of justice is rather slight. The remaining 
fragments, however, indicate that judicial functions were assigned 
to the regular magistrates assisted by secretaries, and special judicial 
officers. The sole trace of courts composed of a group of judges 
before the legislation of Solon is in the code of Charondas,’ but 
nothing is known about their organization or jurisdiction. The 
popular assemblies in democracies and the senates in oligarchies 
apparently participated to some extent in the administration of 
criminal law. The Areopagus at Athens, for instance, acted in the 
twofold character of an administrative and a judicial body.‘ The 
fact that the fragments of the Draconian and Gortyn codes are 
devoted almost entirely to procedure makes it seem probable that 
all of the codes dealt with it at length. Aristotle singles out for 
especial mention the so-called érioxnyis of Charondas—a provision 
for an action for perjury.> According to Polybius, Zaleucus per- 
mitted self-help in case a slave had been carried off.® 

A noteworthy feature because novel at this time is the fixing of 
penalties. No longer is the punishment left to the arbitrary will of the 
judge.” According to the standards of later Greek writers the punish- 
ments allotted by these early lawgivers were exceedingly severe.® 

1 Strabo xii. 2. 9. 


2 Freeman (op. cit., II, 60) believes that the laws were often in verse that they 
might be more easily remembered. 


3 Aristotle Pol. 1297, a 21 ff. 


4] shall publish shortly a more extensive account of the machinery provided 
for the administration of justice by the early codes. 


5 Pol. 1274, b 7. 6 Polybius xii. 16. 7 Strabo 6. 260. 


8 Aristotle Pol. 1274, b 17. The orator Demades said that the laws of Draco 
were written, not in ink, but in blood (Plutarch Solon 17). The severity of Charondas’ 
punishments may be illustrated by the penalty of death which was imposed for wearing 
a sword into the assembly (Diodorus xii. 19). He himself broke the law and com- 
mitted suicide. The same story is told of Diocles of Syracuse (Diodorus xiii. 33). 
His punishments also were notoriously harsh (ibid. xiii. 35). 
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They were often in the nature of retaliation. For example, 
the adulterer, according to the code of Zaleucus, was blinded.'! 
The punishments imposed by the Gortyn Code were regularly fines. 
A long list of Charondas’ penalties for different offenses is preserved 
from various sources. He attempted to force the citizens to per- 
form their civic duties by the imposition of fines for failure to act as 
jurors. He laid greater fines upon rich offenders in this regard than 
upon the poor.2. A sycophant had to appear publicly with a crown 
of tamarisks. A deserter was placed in the agora for three days in 
women’s clothes. One of the mimes of Herondas‘ records a law of 
Charondas regarding assault on a slave girl by a freeman. The 
penalty is double the amount of the damages. It is interesting to 
compare with this the fine of five drachmae imposed by the Gortyn 
Code for a similar offense.5 The following lines of the Herondas 
passage list the fines for assault, housebreaking, and arson. 
nv Ovpnv d€ Ts Koy, 

bvnv tweTw, dnoi’ Hv 6é dE adornon, 

GAAnV Tare pay, Hv 6€ 7a oiki’ Eurpnon 

H Spous breBH, xiALas TO Tina 

évere, KnV BAaWH Te diTdOov Tiverr. 


This illustrates very well the minute provisions (axpiGera) of Charon- 
das’ laws which Aristotle comments upon,® for example, adounon 
is further defined by 7vé. 

There is no attempt in the codes, so far as can be determined 
from the scanty fragments, at a classification of laws according to 
their subject-matter. Civil, criminal, religious laws and rules which 
have merely to do with the moral life of the citizens are thrown 
together indiscriminately.” Noteworthy is the absence of provisions 

! Aelian V.H. xiii. 24. 

2 Aristotle, Pol. 1297, a 15 ff. Such an attempt has been made in some modern 
states. Cf. compulsory voting in Argentina, Bryce, op. cit., I, 196. 

3 Diodorus xii. 12. 42. 46 ff. 52.9. 8 Pol. 1274, b 7. 


7 Demosthenes divides laws into two kinds, those which regulate our dealings with 
one another and those which regulate our dealings with the state (Tim. 192). Cf, 
Hippodamus who, according to Aristotle (Pol. 1267, 6 22), divided laws into three 
kinds corresponding to three sets of actions—assault, trespass, or death. Maine 
(op. cit., p. 13) explains the apparent attempt at classification in the Twelve Tables 
as due to the participation of Greeks who were practiced in the later Greek art of 
lawmaking. 
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regarding homicide in the fragments of the codes of the majority of 
the lawgivers. This omission may be due entirely to accident. It 
is possible that in many places homicide was dealt with entirely by 
relatives of the deceased and was not yet considered a matter for 
interference on the part of the state or for legislation. The fact that 
such provisions do not appear in the most complete of the codes, 
the Gortynian, may be due to the loss of part of the code, inasmuch 
as mention is made of blood-money in the fragments of the earlier 
code. The only homicide laws of which any details are known are 
those of Draco, the Athenian lawgiver.' The fragment which 
belongs to the redaction of the laws made in 409/8 contains an 
account of the procedure to be used in dealing with cases of unpre- 
meditated and justifiable homicide. 

The beginning of criminal law belongs to this period. It is 
commonly supposed that Solon’s provision that any person could 
prosecute a wrongdoer—é£eivar 7G BovAowévw—is the beginning of 
public or criminal suits as distinguished from private or civil cases. 
But in the code of Draco it is distinctly provided that in case an 
unpardoned murderer returns he may be arrested and prosecuted by 
any citizen. He is not prosecuted as a murderer but as a polluted 
person wrongfully living in the city and exposing everybody to pollu- 
tion. He isa public menace. Solon simply extended the field from 
pollution to all wrongs that affected the interests of the community. 

Several of the lawgivers are known to have made provisions 
regarding marriage and divorce. So Androdamas legislated about 
heiresses as did the Gortyn Code. There was a law of Charondas 
that an heiress should claim her nearest male relative in marriage. 
If he failed to marry her he was obliged to pay her 500 drachmae 
as a dowry. This law was later changed so that the relative was 
obliged to marry her. The law which permitted a woman to divorce 


1 No homicide laws are mentioned in the codes of any of the other lawgivers except 
Androdamas, who legislated for the Chalcidians in Thrace. Aristotle mentions 
an ancient law of Cyme providing for oath helpers in a homicide case. Cyme in 
Italy is a Chalcidian city and according to Aristotle all Chalcidian cities adopted the 
laws of Charondas. If then Aristotle is referring to Italian Cyme and not Cyme in 
Asia Minor, also a Chalcidian colony, it is tempting to suggest that this law is a 
part of the code of Charondas either in its original form or as it was modified to suit 
the conditions in Cyme. If that be true Androdamas’ homicide laws probably have the 
same origin. 
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her husband and to live with whomever she pleased was also changed.! 
There are various provisions in the Gortyn Code dealing with the 
status and privileges of the divorced woman. 

A great effort was made to protect the interests of children. 
The parents were still permitted to expose children, but the rights 
of those who were allowed to live were scrupulously guarded. 
Charondas is supposed to have attached great importance to the 
family as the basis of the life of the state.2, A widower who brought 
a stepmother into his house was forbidden to take part in the councils 
of state. The property of orphans was cared for by the father’s 
people while the orphans themselves were brought up by the mother’s 
relatives. The father’s relatives presumably would administer 
the estate carefully on the chance that it would come to them if 
something befell the orphans. The cost of the education of the sons 
of all citizens was borne by the state according to Charondas’ regula- 
tions.‘ In the Gortyn Code, the uncles on both sides managed the 
property of an heiress.® 

There were various laws regarding the limitation of the number 
of the citizens. Pheidon the Corinthian fixed the number of families 
and of the citizens.6 The vouor Berixoi of Philolaus at Thebes were 
passed as a means of keeping the number of families unchanged.’ 
Lycurgus fixed the number of households and of lots but apparently 
did not limit the number of the citizens, for there was a law at Sparta 
encouraging the growth of the population.® 

The increasing importance of slavery made provisions regarding 
slaves necessary. Slavery would naturally be a problem of greater 
importance in the colonies where there was a conquered people to 
deal with than in the mother-cities where it was still largely a domes- 
tic institution. Gradually there, however, the slave trade was 
introduced, since there was no longer a sufficient number of free 


1 Diodorus xii. 18. 4 Ibid. xii. 12. 4. 
* Aristotle Pol. 1252, b 14. 5 Gortyn Code 12. 28 ff. 
3 Diodorus xii. 12. 1. 6 1265, b 12 ff. 


7 Cf. Newman, op. cit., II, 381. He agrees with Hermann (Gr. Ant., III, section 
65. 2) that by permitting adoption Philolaus in effect introduced testation in Thebes. 


8 Plutarch Agis 5.1; Aristotle Pol. 1270, b; Plato Laws 740 d. 
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laborers to be had.! Few specific provisions about slaves are known. 
Zaleucus permitted self-help in the recovery of a stolen slave? and 
Charondas fixed the penalty as did the Gortyn Code for the rape of a 
slave girl. This seems to indicate that the slave was coming to be 
recognized as a human being so that certain provisions were passed 
regarding his rights and privileges. There was also constant danger 
that a freeman might be kidnapped and sold as a slave, and certain 
provisions were included in the codes in regard to this matter 
Slavery for debt is freely recognized in the codes. A man in such 
case was viewed entirely in the light of a slave, but was readmitted 
to all the rights and privileges of a free citizen on the payment of 
the debt. The ransomed man who failed to pay back the price of 
his ransom was also put in this class.‘ In Athens the evil of slavery 
for debt was finally abolished by Solon. 

There are a few laws regulating the transfer and disposition of 
property. In the earliest period there was a marked tendency to 
keep property in the hands of the landed classes. Thus a Locrian® 
law forbade the sale of private property unless the owner was able 
to prove that he had suffered misfortunes great enough to necessitate 
it. At Athens before the time of Solon it was impossible to alienate 
property from relatives by will. All provisions about heiresses 
and adoption were intended to prevent property from going out of 
the family. Solon’s permission to alienate property by will shows 
the reaction which took place in the course of time against this state 
of affairs. He also limited the amount of land which a citizen 
might possess.6 There are many provisions in the Gortyn Code 
limiting the size of gifts which could be made. 

The new demands of the times made necessary some provisions 
for suits arising out of business relations. Some such provisions are 
credited to Zaleucus.’?’ The code of Charondas discouraged credit by 


1Cf. Bury, History of Greece, p. 118. 3 Herondas 2. 46 ff. 
2 Polybius xii. 16. 4 Gortyn Code 6. 46 ff. 
5 Aristotle Pol. 1266, b 19; cf. Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 32, note. 


§ It is not until later in the provisions suggested by the theoretical lawgivers that 
equality of property is emphasized. Cf. Aristotle Pol. 1266, a 39 ff. 


7 Diodorus xii. 21. 
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not allowing a man to institute proceedings against another whom he 
had trusted and who had failed to make payment.! A law of Pittacus 
provided that a contract was not binding unless executed before the 
magistrates as witnesses.” 

Some laws were intended to insure success in war, for example, the 
legislation in Sparta and Crete about community of property and 
meals’ and the law at Sparta which forbade the military to engage in 
agriculture. An interesting group of laws is listed by Aristotle,® 
passed obviously with a view to stimulating the courage of the 
citizens. At Carthage a soldier could wear rings corresponding in 
number to the campaigns which he had served. In Iberia the tomb 
of a man was adorned with columns as many in number as the ene- 
mies whom he had slain. In Macedonia a man who had not killed 
an enemy must wear a halter; among the Scythians he was not 
permitted to drink from the common cup. 

The sumptuary legislation of the early lawgivers was passed 
partly in a democratic spirit to prevent display by wealthy families 
and partly to improve the morals of the citizens. An old Achaean 
inseription® gives explicit directions about the apparel of a corpse 
and the display permitted at the burial. There are also various 
provisions about excess in drinking and association with evil com- 
panions. Such laws are attributed to Charondas.’ Pittacus® 
attempted to discourage drunkenness by imposing a greater penalty 
upon those who committed wrong while drunk than upon those who 
were sober. Charondas also attempted to restrict ornamentation 
in dress.? Various laws were passed also with regard to the conduct 
of women. Such laws are attributed to Aristides of Ceos and 
Zaleucus limited the number of attendants of a woman who appeared 
in public and forbade her departure from the city after nightfall.” 

Such are the codes which form the beginnings of the Greek legal 
systems, the culmination of which is found in the elaborate Athenian 

1 Stobaeus Flor. 44. 22. 2 Ibid. 


3 Aristotle Pol. 1263, b. In Pol. 1329, b Aristotle reports that Italus, being king 
in Italy, gave laws to his people. He was the first to establish common meals. 


4 Pol. 1264, a. 8 Aristotle, Pol. 1274, b 19 ff. 
5 Pol. 1324, b. 9 Diodorus xii. 12. 
6 Dittenberger, Sylloge 468. 10 Heracl. Pont. 9. 


7 Diodorus xii. 12. 3. 1! Diodorus xii. 21. 
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judicial system of the time of Demosthenes. Contemporary opinion 
about the necessity for codified laws and the resultant advantages 
and disadvantages is voiced on the one hand by Hesiod, a member 
of the lower classes, who had suffered from the maladministration of 
justice and on the other hand by Alcaeus and Theognis, nobles who 
had lost their privileges through the new state of affairs. Among 
modern writers, who deal with the matter merely from a historical 
point of view, Maine sees in the codes a means of protection against 
the degeneration and corruption of customary usages. Pollock, 
on the other hand, declares that codification may sometimes arrest 
the normal development of law and cites as an example the Roman 
XII Tables which he says “went near to stereotype an archaic and 
formalist procedure.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Maine, op. cit., pp. 16 and 25. 











HORAZ UND PETRON 
By J. Révay 


Nachdem die Buecheler-Biirgersche Romantheorie in Bezug 
auf das Satiricon des Petronius in letzter Zeit besonders durch die 
energisch gefiihrten Untersuchungen Rosenbliiths fast véllig beseitigt 
wurde, ist es heutzutage sozusagen allgemein anerkannt, dass das 
Satiricon eine Satire ist. Das wird unwiderspriichlich durch die 
fiussere Form, ferner durch die in unvergleichlichem Reichtum auf- 
tretenden satirischen Motiven, endlich durch die mit den iibrigen 
Satiren gemeinsame moralische Tendenz bestitigt. Letzteres ist 
besonders wichtig, da gerade die Tendenz—die Absicht, jemanden 
zum Lachen zu bringen und dadurch zu belehren und zu verbessern : 
ridentem dicere verum—das Satiricon scharf vom Romane und 
vom Mimus trennt und in einen organischen und unverkennlichen 
Zusammenhang mit der Satire bringt. Es liegt daher auf der 
Hand, dass das Satiricon als ein Spross der Satirenliteratur zu 
betrachten ist, ferner fallt es uns zu in Betracht der Form/und 
Technik/, sowie der Motiven/und Tendenz/nachzuweisen, ob und 
inwiefern Petron die Traditionen der Satirenliteratur aufbewahrt hat, 
denn wir kénnen ihn lediglich auf Grund der Ergebnisse dieser 
Untersuchung in den Entwicklungsgang der Gattung hineinstellen. 
Eine derartige Untersuchung wird ungeheure Gebiete umfassen 
miissen, verspricht jedoch fruchtbare Ergebnisse, weil sie geeignet 
ist nicht bloss das Satiricon organisch in den Entwicklungsgang der 
lateinischen Literatur einzuschalten, sondern endlich auch die 
rémische Satire in ein richtiges und in mancher Hinsicht ganz neues 
Licht zu stellen. 

Ich will diesmal einen Teil dieser Arbeit absondern, indem ich ein 
Motiv Petrons, das Symposion-Motiv zum Gegenstand meiner 
Untersuchung erwihle. Das grésste zusammenhangende Bruch- 
stiick/c. 26, 7-c. 78/des uns verstiimmelt iiberlieferten Satiricons 
enthilt ein Symposion, das sogenannte Gastmahl Trimalchios, 
welches—wie ich es anderswo zu beweisen versuchte—allein das 


XV. Buch des Satiricons einnahm. Es ist in Betracht des Aufbaues 
{Cuassicat Pattotoey XVII, July, 1922 202 
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eine kiinstlerisch einheitliche Komposition, ein geschlossenes Ganze 
und somit vorziiglich geeignet durch eine vergleichende Unter- 
suchung des darin bearbeiteten Motives den Satirencharakter des 
Petronischen Satiricons nahezulegen. Ich beschrinke mich diesmal 
auf das eine Motiv und stelle die Frage also : wie verhalt sich die 
cena Trimalchionis zur Satire II 8 des Horaz/cena Nasidieni/ ? 

Es steht vor alledem fest, dass Petron die Gedichte des Horaz 
gekannt hat; er nennt ihn auch ec. 118, 5 und zitiert einen Vers von 
ihm/carm. III 1, 1/.. Dass er ferner die Gedichte Horazens griind- 
lich kannte, zeigt seine Aeusserung : Horatii curiosa felicitas, 
welche sich auf die gliickliche kiinstlerische Sorgfalt Horazens 
bezieht. Diese Aeusserung verrit auch die Kenntnis und das tiefe 
Verstindnis des Gestiindnisses carm. IV 2, 31-32 operosa parvus 
carmina fingo. Eine andere Aeusserung des Petron, welche die 
Improvisationen des Lucilius erwihnt/c. 4, 5 sed ne me putes im- 
probasse schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, quod sentio et ipse carmine 
effingam/, weist ebenso deutlich auf die Verse sat. I, 4, 9-10 hin. 
Es gibt noch ausserdem einige Stellen des Satiricon, welche unzweifel- 
haft den Einfluss des Horaz verraten,' was bei Petron nicht im 
mindesten auffallend ist, bezeugen doch seine eigenen Aeusserungen, 
Zitate, Parodien seine ungemeine Belesenheit und _ griindliche 
Gewandtheit in der griechischen und rémischen Literatur. Dies 
alles berechtigt uns auch iiber die Grenzen der bisherigen Unter- 
suchungen den Zusammenhang Petrons und Horazens zu erforschen, 
und zwar gerade in ihren Gastmihlern, dass heisst dort, wo der 
Vergleich die fruchtbarsten Ergebnisse verspricht. Es ist eigen- 
tiimlich, aber wahr, dass die Philologie bisher nur zégernd und 
missmutig auf die Verwandtschaft der Petronischen und Horazischen 
Gastmihler hingewiesen hat, indem sie meistens selbst diese spar- 
lichen Hinweise mit einem strengen Vorbehalt geschwiicht hat. 
Die Ursache dessen finde ich darin, dass man das als menippischen 
Roman betrachtete Satiricon nicht mit der sogenannten Luzilischen 
Satire fiir vergleichbar hielt. 

So ist z.B. Buecheler? lediglich geneigt zu gestatten, dass zwischen 
den beiden Gastmihlern beziiglich der Tendenz eine gewisse Ver- 


1M. Hertz, Analecta ad carminum Horatianorum historiam. Index scholarum 
Vratislav. Pars II., 1878, S. 12. 


2? Ed. mai. S. X. 
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wandschaft besteht, wahrend laut Ribbeck! das Gastmahl des 
Nasidienus héchstens in einer sehr weiten Verwandtschaft mit der 
Petronischen cena steht. Kiessling-Heinze’s Ansicht? geht dahin, 
dass zwar Nasidienus ein Verwandte des Petronischen Trimalchios 
ist, dass aber dieser ein mit einer unvergleichlich héheren Genialitat 
gezeichneter Vertreter desselben Typus ist. Fossatoro’ bemerkt 
bloss in grosser Allgemeinheit, dass die cena Trimalchionis ebenso 
unzweifelhaft eine Satire ist, wie die horazische cena Nasidieni. 
Waters‘ erwihnt, leider, das Problem iiberhaupt nicht. Uber diese 
Verschwiegenheit.und die genannten Allgemeinheiten kann das 
Verhaltnis des Horaz und Petron nur durch die Aufklarung der 
wesentlichen Ubereinstimmungen der beiden Gastmihler ins richtige 
Licht gestellt werden. 

1. Was vor alledem die Technik anbelangt, muss festgestellt 
werden, dass beide Gastmihler in der Form der Icherzaehlung 
geschrieben sind : bei Horaz ist Fundanius der Erzahler, bei Petron 
Encolpius. Beide haben am erzihlten Gastmahl teilgenommen und 
insofern schliessen sie sich unmittelbar an die griechische Symposion 
literatur an. In dieser war es gebriuchlich durch einen Teilnehmer 
die Vorziige eines Gastmahls erzihlen zu lassen; so erzihlt sie bei 
Platon Aristodemos/dessen Bericht diesmal durch Apollodoros 
reproduziert wird/, bei Lukian/dessen Symposion zahlreiche Motive 
des verlorenen menippischen Symposions aufbewahrt hat/Lykinos. 
Die Icherzaehlung hat sich in der Symposion-Literatur seit Platon 
—mit Ausnahme des Menippos, des Begriinders des kynischen 
Symposions—eingebiirgert; soweit wir auf Grund der Bruchstiicke 
urteilen kénnen, wurde sie auch von Lucilius und Varro beniitzt, in 
welchem Masse aber und ob in der Art Platons und Menipps sie es 
getan haben, dafiir k6nnen wir keine konkrete Behauptung wagen. 
Bei Varro scheint es warscheinlich, dass in seinen Icherzaehlungen— 
so wie auch Xenophon in seinem Symposion—er selbst der Erzihler 
ist. Wenn wir noch in Betracht nehmen und erwagen, dass Juvenal 
in der Erzihlung des Gastmahls von Virro/sat. 5./den platonisch- 

1 Gesch. d. rim. Dichtung?, 1894, III, 161. 

2 Qu. Horatius Flaccus II]. Satiren‘’, Berlin, 1900, S. 288. 

8 Petronti Cena Trimalchionis, Napoli, 1912, S. 40. 


4 Ibid., Boston, 1903. 
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menippischen Kunstgriff der Icherzaehlung beseitigt, so kénnen wir 
mit vollem Rechte behaupten, dass Horaz und Petron in dieser 
Hinsicht unmittelbar den Griechen angeschlossen werden kénnen. 
Es ist doch ein Beriihrungspunkt, an dem ein naherer Zusammen- 
hang zwischen den beiden festzustellen ist und zwar, dass Encolpius 
sowie auch Fundanius mit einer iiberlegenen Ironie und einer unver- 
hehlten Verachtung von dem Hausherrn und vom glinzenden 
Gastmahl reden. Dieser Zug ist neu; der Erzihler stellt jedes 
Moment des Gastmahls in einer Weise dar, dass die ganze Schirfe 
der Satire gegen den heraufgekommenen Parvenu von einem Haus- 
herrn gerichtet ist. Ich glaube mich nicht zu irren, wenn ich hier 
die unmittelbare Abhingigkeit des Petron von Horaz annehme. 

2. Gleichzeitig fiihrt uns diese Beobachtung glatt zur Frage 
der Tendenz hiniiber. Die Verspottung des prahlerischen und 
grosstuerischen Reichen und das Licherlichmachen des unsinnigen 
Luxus ist einer der dltesten loci communes der Diatribe, wie auch 
das Verachten des Reichtums und der Kampf gegen ihn zum innigsten 
Wesen des Kynismos gehért. So miissen wir es natiirlich finden, 
dass Horaz dieses dankbare Motiv der kynischen Sittenpredigt an 
einer Person, an der des Nasidienus veranschaulicht, gleichzeitig 
dirfen wir in der Beniitzung dieses Motivs die scharf hervortretende 
kynische Tendenz nicht verkennen. Es lohnt sich zu beobachten, 
dass wihrend die Diatribe den Kampf gegen die sittlichen Fehler 
und Verschrobenheiten nie gegen bestimmte Personen richtet, 
Horaz alle schlechten Eigenschaften der dem Reichtum ergebenen 
Menschen in seinem Nasidienus vereinigt und so einen eigenartigen 
Vertreter des Typus ins Leben ruft. Ich will damit nicht etwa 
behaupten, dass die Individualisierung eines Typus eine individuelle 
Erfindung des Horaz ist, waren doch in dieser Hinsicht seine Vor- 
laufer : die Komédie, wahrscheinlich auch Menippos/wenn wir ihn 
als Vorbild fiir den hochmiitigen Hausherrn bei Lukian de mere. 
cond. ¢. 19, betrachten diirfen/und Lucilius, indem er den heraufge- 
kommenen Gallonius und ausserdem zahlreiche Vertreter der wahn- 
sinnigen Schwelgerei genannt und auf den Pranger gestellt hat : ich 
kann aber ganz getrost die Behauptung wagen, das wir bis Horaz, 
besonders in der Symposion-Literatur keinen mit gleicher Kunst 
gezeichneten, die Tendenz so unverkannbar verratenden Vertreter 
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dieses Typus aufzeigen kénnen. Ihm folgt der Trimalchio des Petron 
und der Virro des Juvenal; Virro aber gehért nicht eng zum be- 
handelten Typus, umso sicherer gehért ihm Trimalchio an. Ein 
jedes Moment seines Gastmahls, das Vorschieben seiner verehrten 
Person, die unbiindige Prahlerei mit seinem Reichtum und Wissen, 
die Entgleitungen und das schmihliche Ende des Gastmahls, endlich 
wie der Wirt durch alldies laicherlich wird—bezeugen ganz deutlich, 
dass Petron in der Figur des Trimalchio die moralische Tendenz der 
Diatribe zur Geltung gebracht hat. Dass sein Held ein kiinstlerisch 
besser gelungener und schirfer charakterisierter Vertreter des 
Typus als alle iibrigen bis dahin und so auch Nasidienus werden 
konnte, findet seine Erklirung darin, dass Petron in der Zeichnung 
seiner Hauptfigur nicht nur durch seine schriftstellerischen Vorziige, 
sondern auch durch die gliicklich gewihlte menippische Form und 
den breiten Umfang seiner Satire unterstiitzt wurde. 

3. Technik und Tendenz setzen also einen engen Zusammenhang 
zwischen Horaz und Petron fest. Gerade hieher werden wir durch 
die Beobachtung mancher Ubereinstimmungen gefiihrt, welche in 
der Symposion-Literatur seit Alters her heimisch sind und sozusagen 
als loci communes zu betrachten sind. Eine derartige ist vor allem 
die an den Erzihler gerichtete Frage iiber die Vorgiinge des Gast- 
mahls, deren Verwendung eine platonische Erbschaft ist, jedoch 
mit dem Unterschiede, dass wihrend im Symposion des Platon der 
Freund sich um die im Gastmahl gehaltenen Reden interessiert/172 E 
“erziihle doch, was fiir Reden man da zu héren bekam”’/, erkundigt 
sich Horaz bei Fundanius hauptsichlich nach den Gerichten/sat. II 8, 
4-5 dic si grave non est, quae prima iratum ventrem placaverit 
esca ?/und erst spiiter nach den Ereignissen und Gesprichen/29-80 
sed illa redde age, quae deinceps risisti?/Hier haben wir mit dem 
unmittelbaren Einfluss Platos zu tun;! dass man sich bei Plato 
nicht nach den Gerichten erkundigt, erklairt sich daraus, dass der 
gastronomische Teil des Symposions/die eigentliche cena/in den 
griechischen literarischen Gastmihlern erst bedeutend nach Platon 
zur Geltung zu kommen beginnt und dass das eigentliche Essen 

1G. Friedrich, Zur Geschichte der rémischen Satire. Progr. Schweidnitz, 1899, S. 13, 


hebt hervor, dass sich Horaz, zur Zeit der Satiren des II. Buches unbedingt mit der 
Komposition der platonischen Dialoge beschiftigt hat. 
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sowohl Plato und Xenophon, als auch die philosophischen Symposien 
nur ganz oberflichlich beriihren, weil der Hauptzweck dieser gerade 
der Bericht itiber die Gespriche war. Auf rémischem Boden iiber- 
wiegt der gastronomische Teil des Gastmahls und die Gespriche 
beginnen nicht erst mit der comissatio, sondern sind bereits wihrend 
der cena im Gange; diese rémische Entwicklung wurde sicherlich 
durch die griechischen gastronomischen Symposien hervorgerufen. 
Bei Petron ist die Form der cena die Icherzéhlung und gerade deshalb 
beriihrt es uns eigentiimlich, dass wir die Fragestellung nach den 
Vorgingen am Gastmahle bei ihm nicht finden, was sich vielleicht 
daraus erklart, dass die Textiiberlieferung gerade am Anfang der 
cena, im Kap. 26 sehr liickenhaft ist. Dass aber auch Petron diesen 
locus communis gekannt und verwendet hat, wird deutlich durch 
zwei, an den ohne Einladung erschienenen Habinnas gerichteten 
Fragen Trimalchios bezeugt. Habinnas kommt von einem anderen 
Gastmahl und Trimalchio fragt ihn erstens/65, 8/: quomodo 
acceptus esset, dann aber /66, 1/erkundigt er sich, was fiir Gerichte 
sie beim Gastmahl aufgetischt bekamen: tamen quid habuistis in 
cena? Was also diesen locus communis anbelangt, vertreten Horaz 
und Petron Hand in Hand die griechische literarische Tradition. 
Ebenfalls ein, aus griechischen Gastmihlern wohlbekannter locus 
communis ist die Aufzihlung und Erklarung der kiinstlerisch auf- 
getischten, in Hiille und Fiille aufgetragenen Gerichte des Gast- 
mahls. Bei Horaz lisst Nasidienus prachtvolle und ganz sonderbare 
Gerichte auftragen/v. 6 ff., 27 ff., 42 ff., 85 ff./welche alle héchst 
geniessbar waren, Si non causas narraret earum et naturas dominus 
/v. 92; vergl. v. 43ff./,—und Trimalchio erklairt in derselben 
Weise seine grossartigen Gerichte/39, 5ff.; 40, 7; 65, 2; 69, 8; 
70, 1/. Die Fiille der gewihltesten Gerichte kommt bereits in den 
Gastmihlern des Hegemon, Philoxenos und Hippolochos' vor und 
ausserdem ist auch unter den loci communes der kynisch-stoischen 
Diatribe aufzufinden,? war sogar vom Anfang an auch in der rémi- 
schen Satire heimisch.* Dieser Gemeinplatz, wie ich sehe, ist in 


1 Brand, Corpusculum poesis epicae Graecae ludibundae, Lipsiae, 1888, I, S. 37 ff.— 
Bergk, PLG?, 1853, S. 987 ff.—Athenaios, 128¢.-130d. 


2Muson 505, 14 H. Lue. nav. 23. Vergl. Wendland, Philo und die kynisch- 
stoische Diatribe, Berlin, 1895, S. 18 ff., 21 ff. 


3 Varro, fr. 403 B. Juven. 5, 80 ff., 114 ff., 146 ff. 
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der rémischen Satire durch die Vermittlung Varros heimisch ge- 
worden. Hieher gehért auch die Aufzihlung der Weine, das Riihmen 
ihrer Vorziiglichkeit, das Besprechen des Genusses und der Wirkungen 
des Weines. Nasidienus riihmt sich mit seiner Caecuber, Chier 
und anderen Weinen, er kann aber—fiigt er hinzu auf Wunsch auch 
Albaner und Falerner auftragen lassen/v. 16 Albanum ... . sive 
“alernum te magis adpositis delectat, habemus utrumque/; die 
Diener Trimalchios trinken Falerner/28, 3/, er geniesst samt seinen 
Gisten einen hundert jaihrigen echten Wein aus der Zeit des Consuls 
Opimius/34, 6/, er unterlisst es aber nicht zu bemerken : vinum si 
non placet, mutabo. Theoretische Erérterungen tiber Arten und 
Wirkung der Weine finden wir seit dem Symposion Epikurs/Fragm. 
58, 59, 60/reichlich in der Symposienliteratur ihre Spuren sind bei 
Menippos/Athen 32 e/und Philoxenos/Fragm. v/zu entdecken und 
dass auch dies ein locus communis war, wird durch manche Aeusser- 
ungen des Plutarch/quaest. conv. vi 3 und vi 7/und Athenaios/25 f., 
26a., 35a., 36 f., 134c., 425b., 429 f. u.s.w./bestitigt. Es ist noch eine 
auffallende Ubereinstimmung zwischen den Gastmihlern des Nasi- 
dienus und Trimalehio, welche ich mit unbedingter Sicherheit als 
einen locus communis der Symposienliteratur bezeichnen kann, 
und dies ist das Motiv, wenn ein Teilnehmer wihrend des Trinkens 
einen grésseren Becher verlangt. Bei Horaz ist es der Spassmacher 
Vibidius, der calices poscit maiores/v. 35. vergl. epod. 9, 33 capaciores 
affer hue, puer scyphos/, bei Petron Trimalchio et ipse capaciorem 
poposeit seyphum/65, 7/und als das Gespriich beginnt, verlangt 
gleich der erste Redner einen biiuchigen Pokal/41, 10 cum patara- 
cina' poposcisset./. Die erste Spur dieses Gemeinplatzes finde ich 
bei Xenophon, wo ihn—ahnlich wie bei Horaz—ebenfalls der Spass- 
macher/genannt Philippos/verwendet: symp. ii 23. ich bin durstig, 
der Diener soll mir also einen michtigen Becher vollgiessen/vergl. 
Athen. 504. “als der Grammatiker Leonidas einen grésseren Pokal 


” 


verlangte. Dass dieser locus communis lebendig in der 
Symposienliteratur weiter wirkte, bezeugt sein spites Auftauchen 
bei Lukian/symp. ¢. 14. “er winkte dem Diener, dass er ihm einen 

1 Zur Erklirung dieses Wortes vergl. Heraeus, Festschrift fiir J. Vahlen, 1900, S. 433, 
und EF. Thomas, Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen Sprachgeschichte, Berlin, 1912, 
S. 35 und 99. 
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michtigen Pokal verabreiche,”/welcher die Tradition, besonders die 
menippische, immer genau und treu wiederspiegelt. Ausserdem 
wird es durch Cicero bezeugt/Verr. i. 26, 66/, dass dieses Motiv einen 
charakteristischen Zug des Graeco more bibere vertritt: fit sermo 
inter eos et invitatio, ut Graeco more biberetur; hortatur hospes; 
poscunt maioribus poculis. 

4. Nunmehr untersuche ich derartige stofflichen Ubereinstim- 
mungen, welche ausser Horaz und Petron bei keinem anderen Ver- 
treter der Symposienliteratur vorkommen und somit der dichterischen 
Erfindung des Horaz zuzuschreiben sind. Ich iibergehe hier den 
im Ganzen aufgetragenen Eber, welcher bei beiden ein Hauptgericht 
des Gastmahls ist/Hor. sat. II, 8, 6,/—Petr. 40, 3./, weil dieses 
Gericht—obwohl es aus den griechischen Symposien-Beschreibungen 
fehlt—sowohl dem Horaz, als dem Petron aus der rémischen gastro- 
nomischen Literatur und aus den luxuriésen Gastmiahlern ihres 
Zeitalters wohlbekannt sein konnte. Wir kénnen ihn also weder als 
eine eigene Erfindung des Horaz erachten, noch auf Grund dieser 
Ubereinstimmung die Abhingigkeit Petrons von ihm voraussetzen. 
Es sind aber auffallende und aus der Literatur sonst nicht bekannte 
Ubereinstimmung vorhanden : eine derartige ist vor Allem das 
Auskehren nach der Gustatio/Hor. ii. 8, 11-13/, was auch bei 
Petron nach der Beendigung der Gustatio geschieht; hier ist zu 
bemerken, dass Petron das von Horaz iibernommene Motiv dadurch 
pointiert hat, dass bei inm der Hausherr nicht nur den/Mist, sondern 
auch die zufillig auf die Erde gefallene silberne Schiissel auskehren 
lasst. Bei Horaz, als der Hausherr, erbittert iiber den Einsturz des 
Baldachins, in Trinen ausbricht, beginnt Nomentanus mit schlauer 
Ironie tiber die Fortuna zu sprechen : heu Fortuna, quis est crudelior 
in nos/te deus : ut semper gaudes inludere rebus/humanis; das- 
selbe kommt auch bei Petron vor: als der Seilentinzer auf Trimalchio 
herunterstiirzt und dieser sich auf seinen verletzten Arm anlehnend 
bitterlich jimmert, stiirzen die Aerzte herein, bringen ihn zur 
Besinnung, worauf er den traurigen Vorfall in improvisierten Versen 
verewigt/55. 3/: quod non expectes, ex transverso fit/et supra nos 
Fortuna negotia curat. Dieser komisch wirkende bittere Seufzer 
an die Fortuna ist aus anderen Symposien nicht bekannt und so ist es 
an diesem Punkte zweifellos, dass Petron das Motiv aus Horaz 
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entnommen hat. Als eine, das Gastmahl stérende Méglichkeit 
erwihnt bei Horaz Balatro, dass ein ungeschickter Diener ein teueres 
Gefiiss fallen lassen kénnte/patinam pede lapsus frangat agaso/; 
diese hier angedeutete Moéglichkeit wird bei Petron sogar zweimal 
/34, 2; 52, 4/zur Wirklichkeit; einmal lisst der eine Diener eine 
Silberschiissel fallen/cum forte paropsis excidisset/, dann wieder der 
andere einen Becher/puer calicem proiecit/. Es scheint, dass Petron, 
zum Zwecke einer eingehenderen Charakteristik des Hausherrn, den 
von Horaz entlehnten Gedanken weiter entwickelt und pointiert. 
Das eine Mal lisst Trimalchio die Schiissel in seinem Hochmut aus- 
kehren und den Diener fiir seine Ungeschicktheit bestrafen, wobei 
er eine “geistreiche’”’ Bemerkung nicht unterlassen kann. Es ist 
auch charakteristisch, dass der Hausherr in beiden Gastmahlern 
in Thrinen ausbricht; bei Horaz/v. 58-59/beginnt Nasidienus 
posito capite flere, bei Petron weint Trimalchio sogar zweimal/72, 1; 
75, 3/: flere coepit ubertim, und : non tenuit ultra lacrimas. Das 
Motiv ist eine Erfindung des Horaz, von ihm entlehnte es Petron und 
beide wenden es an, um den, sich mit seinem Reichtum und Gliick 
briistenden Hausherrn licherlich zu machen/Hor. sat. ii 8, 1 Nasi- 
dieni beati—Petr. 38, 5 tanta est animi beatitudo/. Gerade deshalb 
halte ich es fiir unméglich, dass Horaz das Motiv des Weinens von 
Hippolochos hitte iibernehmen kénnen, dessen eine, bei Athenaios 
/129 f./iiberlieferte Stelle der mir einzig bekannte Beweis fiir das 
Vorhandensein des Weinenmotivs in der griechischen Symposien- 
literatur ist. Bei Hippolochos ist naimlich nicht der Hausherr der- 
jenige, welcher in Thranen ausbricht, sondern einer der Giste, und 
zwar darum, weil er nicht so viel trinken kann, dass er Aussicht 
hatte den als Preis gesetzten Becher gewinnen zu kénnen. Es ist 
sozusagen ein Wendepunkt des Nasidienischen Gastmahls der 
Einsturz des iiber dem Tische aus Teppichen zusammengestellten 
Baldachins/aulaea, v. 54 ff./; die Teppiche stiirzen herunter auf 
die Schiissel, eine miichtige Staubwolke steigt empor, die Giste 
springen entsetzt von ihren Plitzen auf/nos maius veriti.... 
erigimur/. Beim Gastinahle des Trimalchio kommt ein dhnlicher 
Fall vor : plétzlich beginnt der Plafond zu krachen/60, 1 lacunaria 
sonare coeperunt totumque triclinium intremuit/, einer der Giste 
springt entsetzt auf/60, 2 consternatus ego consurrexi et timui/, aber 
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bei Petron endet die Geschichte mit einer geistreichen Uberraschung: 
aus dem sich allmahlig 6ffnenden Plafond wird ein michtiger Reif 
heruntergelassen, iiberfiillt mit verschiedenen Geschenken fiir die 
Giste/apophoreta/. Hier kommt unsere vorige Beobachtung wieder 
zu ihrem Rechte: Petron beniitzt das von Horaz tibernommene Motiv 
zur Persiflage des geschmacklosen Witzelns des Hausherrn. Dies 
ist sozusagen eine Parodie der tragikomischen Scene bei Horaz. 
Ein enger Zusammenhang der beiden Gastmahler wird durch die 
Verwendung des Motivs des Lachens festgesetzt : bei Horaz/63-64/ 
Varius mappa conpescere risum vix poterat, bei Petron/47, 
7/castigamus crebris potiunculis risum und/58, 1/risum iam diu 
compressum .... effudit. In beiden Gastmiahlern ist der Hausherr 
die Ursache des Lachens : dort die Verzweiflung des Nasidienus 
iiber den Einsturz des Baldachins, hier verursachen Trimalchios 
geschmacklose Erérterungen iiber “naturalia’” und das rasende 
Schimpfen des Hermeres das zuriickgehaltene, aber bald losbre- 
chende Lachen. Das Zuriickhalten des im Losbrechen begriffenen 
Lachens ist sonst in der Symposienliteratur unbekannt und so 
ist es gewiss, dass wir es auch hier mit der Invention des Horaz 
zu tun haben, welche Petron von ihm entlehnt und zweimal 
angewendet hat. Endlich ist auffallend—in beiden Gastmihlern 
nach dhnlichen Vorgaingen—das Sich-Eckeln der Giste von den 
Speisen; bei Horaz sind die Giste der Speiseerklirungen des Haus- 
hernn miide und lassen ihn samt seinen Speisen im Stiche, ut nihil 
omnino gustaremus; bei Petron/37, 1/witzelt Trimalchio mit dem 
Namen des Koches Carpus/Carpe carpe; 36, 8 eodem verbo et vocat 
et imperat/, wodurch Encolpius seinen ganzen Appetit verliert : non 
potui amplius quicquam gustare/vergl. 69, 7 ut vel fame perire 
mallemus/. Das Ubernehmen des horazischen Motivs ist sicher; 
iibrigens wird dies auch durch die wortliche Ubereinstimmung 
bestatigt. 

5. Auffallende stoffliche Ubereinstimmungen bezeugen also, dass 
Petron in der Cena Trimalchionis zahlreiche Motive der horazischen 
Satire ii 8 beniitzt hat. Dasselbe Ergebnis kann sich noch mit 
einigen wortlichen Ubereinstimmungen unterstiitzen. U.zw.—um 
lediglich die zwei am meisten hervortretenden zu erwihnen—die 
Beschreibung der Tunke und der in ihr herumschwimmenden ge- 
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kochten Krebse oder gebratenen Fische : Hor. ii 8, 42 squillas inter 
murena natantis, v. 46 garo de sucis piscis Hiberi, v 49 pipere albo,— 
bei Petron/36 3/: garum piperatum currebat super pisces qui tanquam 
in euripo natabant. Eine schlagende wortliche Ubereinstimmung 
zwischen den beiden ist die Beniitzung des Wortes fugimus, im 
Anschluss an die plétzliche Unterbrechung des Gastmahls und an 
das Entfliehen der Giste/Hor. sat. ii 8, 93—Petr. 78, 8/. Es liegt 
auf der Hand, dass hier Petron neben dem Motive der plétzlichen 
Unterbrechung des Gastmahls auch das Wort von Horaz iibernommen 
hat. 

Meine Ergebnisse kann ich im Folgenden ganz kurz zusammen 
fassen : vor allem ist es mir gelungen aus den Ubereinstimmungen, 
welche zwischen den Gastmihlern des Horaz und des Petron fest- 
zusetzen sind, jene Elemente abzusondern, welche stindige Motive 
der antiken Symposienliteratur waren, ferner zweitens solche gemein- 
same Elemente zusammenzustellen, welche Horaz aus seiner eigenen 
Erfindung schépfte, welche also Petron ausschliesslich von ihm 
iibernehmen konnte. Es ist mir also gelungen einen naiheren Zusam- 
menhang zwischen den beiden Satirikern festzustellen, als es bisher 
vorausgesetzt war. 














ON THE INTERPOLATION OF CERTAIN HOMERIC 
FORMULAS 


By Grorce MELVILLE BOLLING 


In a series of articles' I endeavored to show that a high degree of 
correlation exists between three classes of facts: (1) the significant 
omissions in the Vulgate papyri; (2) fluctuations in the testimony 
given by our manuscripts; (3) positive or negative indications that 
the lines were not in the edition of Aristarchus—a correlation to be 
explained only on the assumption that our manuscripts all descend 
from an edition published in Alexandria about 150 B.c., and agreeing 
line for line with the edition of Aristarchus. There remained a 
small residuum of cases which did not show the expected correlation. 
The existence of such a residuum would have been nothing surprising, 
and might well have been allowed to stand without explanation. 
There occurred to me, however, an explanation which seemed both 
simple and convincing. I stated it, therefore, in a form too brief, 
as the sequel has shown. Cauer in an otherwise favorable discussion 
of the first of my articles has rejected, Grundfr.*, pages 46-48, this 
explanation entirely. The importance of the questions involved in 
the theory as a whole, not a wish to insist upon the correctness of a 
position I have taken, is the cause of my returning to this matter. 

In the Vulgate text of the liad as established by Wolf, speeches 
are introduced by certain formulas, among which we may distinguish 
a “brief type” and a “full type.”” Most of the examples may be 
placed under two headings. 

I. Here in the brief formulas there stands immediately before 
the speech a statement in which is employed not a simple verb of 
saying but a verb or phrase which either merely implies speaking, 


or indicates in addition the tone, the contents, or the purpose of the 
speech. Typical examples are: 


A187 @ ® 98 — dwetduxrov 8 om axovoav: 


E 471 &@ ad Saprydwv pada veixerev “"Extopa Siov- 


1Cf. Amer. Journ. Phil., XLII (1921), p. 253 n. 
[Cassicat PattoLoey XVII, July, 1922 213 
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Other examples are: 

lr 38 A 241 Z 325 ® 480 (veixeoe . . . . Eréeoor, B 224 (veixee piOw), 
K 158 (&rpuve re veixecé 7’ Gvrnv), 8 398 A 185 Q 143 (rpuve), M 342 
(pote. knpuxa), K 476 (Acoundet dettev), I 224 deidexr’ ’Axidja), V 734 
(aviorato kai karépuxe), B 55 K 302 (Hprivero BovAnv), X 430 Q 747 761 
(€&jpxe yoo), I 364 & 272 (@pwier), 2 703 (kwxvoev TE . . . . YEywve TE), 
E 358 (woAAa Acooopevn . . . . Hreev), A 130 (youvatecOnv), Z 45 (AaBwv 
é\Niooeto yourwv), O 660 (AiooeTo . . . . youvotmevos), T 304 V 42 
(npvetro), E 463 (Kédeve). 

The contrasting full formulas add to such expressions, a verse con- 
taining an explicit verbum dicendi. Typical examples are: 

A 336 368 Tots 6€ day veixeacev Gvak avipav ’Ayapeuvwv 

kai odeas dwvnoas érea TTEpoEVTA Tpocnlda’ 
® 470 rov 6€ kaoryynTn mada veixee, TOTVLA Onpar, 
"ApTeuts aYpoTepn Kal dveidecov Pato pvOor" 
II 553 av’rap ’Axatovs 
@poe Mevortiadew IlarpoxAjos Aaoov Kip. 
AlavTe TpwTw Tpocédn pemawrTe Kal a’Tw* 
Other examples are found after: @apouvé re wiOw K 190, émicrwoarr’ 
érréecot & 286, wxrerpe IL 5, wuwtev O 397, Acraveve X 414, ApHoarTo, 
Geotor 6€ xetpas avécxov I’ 318 H 177. 

The verb eixeoPar is used in ordinary formulas of both types: 
the brief A 450 IT 275 350 (érevéauevos) O 371 V 769 also érevéaro 
A 449 T 388 X 330 and ézevéaro waxpov avaoas N 413 445 & 453 478, 
but the full type in I 296 H 200. It shows also some more remark- 
able forms of the full type: N 373 ézevéaro dwvnoéy re! instead of 
émevéato wakpov avoas, and: 

Q 306 ebxer’ Execta oTas péow Epxet ETBeE 5é oivov 
ollpavov eicavidwy, Kal Pwvnoas Eros nda 
as contrasted with 
II 231 exer, Ererta oTds meow EpKet NETBe 5€ oivov 
ovpavov eicavidwv' ia 6’ ov AaOe TEpTLKEpavvoOP. 


The list may be closed with a passage which, like these last, makes 
a good transition to the next section: 


T 255 ebxero’ rol 6’ dpa ravres Ex’ abrodu elato oryq 
"Apyeto. KaTa motpav, akovovTes BaotAjos 
eer yw ? so ’ , ‘ , 
evéauevos 6’ apa elrev ida eis olpavor eiipiv. 
1 Or xepropeéewr Eros nida v.l. of tees in Sch. T. For similar examples after other 
verbs, cf. [ 181 06 184 W 442 2 193 353. 
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II. Too familiar to need exemplification (A 15f. is the first 
example) is the fact that a certain amount of material may stand 
between the formulaic verse and the speech it introduces. If such 
material is extended, the poet may place before the speech another 
formulaic line, thus creating another sort of full formula as in: 

IT 386 ypnit 6€ uv eixvta madaryevér TpocéerTrev 
elpoxouw, 7 ot Aakedaivorr vacerawon 
hoKev e€lpra Kaha, wadcora b€ wv did€ecke. 
TH mu eecoayevn mpocedwvee St’ ’Adpodirn’ 
Classifying the examples according to the first verb I may note after 
tpocépn B 795, ayopevev O 285 ¥ 253, idaiver unrw H 326 I 95, 
bvOov axovov O 496 éd\av édXiccEeTO yotvwy P 73, ddvpero X 81, 
w@pwtev X 37, éxwxve T 286, ate N 480 & 330, &rpuvey N 46 94 P 219 
326 585, d@poe P 74 T 82, xéXeve O 552, dudxrAa Q 252. In = 323 
the simile placed thus seems unique, and the Catalogue of the 
Myrmidons II 168-97 is introduced according to this pattern but 
on a large scale! When the second formulaic verse is not em- 
ployed, we have examples of a brief type such as: 
N 215 Tov 6€ mpocedn KpEiwy évocixOwv 
eicapuevos POoyynv ’Avépaipuovos vic Ooavre 
és taon TAetpwrr xai airevn7 Kadvidve 
AitwXotow avacce, Beds 5’ ds tiero Squw' 


Of these it is right to cite only the more noteworthy, E 786 I 253 
(ef. Sch. A) M 268 P 555 W 18 Q 724. 

III. There remain a few examples which do not come under 
either of the previous headings, ® 213 434-35 478-80, but which 
seem unnecessarily full and will be discussed later. 

From these examples I conclude that both types of formulas are 
common in the poems, and that in very many of the passages the 
types might be interchanged without causing any difference that 
we can appreciate. It is therefore our duty to accept in each case 
whatever the external evidence indicates as the reading of the arch- 
type of the manuscripts and of Aristarchus. I have no wish to 
eliminate the full type entirely. That is the view against which 
Cauer’s argument is chiefly directed and I agree heartily with his 


1T do not include O 145 because the speech 146-48 is not the one implied in 
the xadéooaro of line 143. 
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conclusion. ‘Dass es im 2. Jhdt. vor Chr. irgendwo einen Text 
gegeben habe, der hierin das einheitliche Bild der Reinheit von allem 
Entbehrlichen geboten hatte ist ganz unwahrscheinlich.” But I 
also believe—and it is here we differ—that there are seven of these 
verses which on external evidence should be regarded as interpola- 
tions. Against that position the fact that other verses of this sort 
are attested in papyri has no force: those that are well attested 
are genuine, those that are not are interpolated. The MSS. evidence 
regarding other lines is, when properly interpreted, in favor of my 
conclusion: it shows that a number of brief formulas have been 
turned into full formulas by the interpolation of single lines, thus 
raising a strong presumption that the same thing may have happened 
in other cases. 

The clearest examples are I 224° M 162® N 218* X 330* none of 
which have been taken into our texts. The last is found in but one 
manuscript (Ludwich’s P) of the fourteenth century; M 162* (a very 
thoughtless addition) and I 224* occur in a few MSS. not earlier than 
the thirteenth century; and while N 218° is better attested, the 
evidence is overstated in Allen’s commentary, as a comparison with 
Ludwich shows. Fortunately, in the last case papyrus evidence is 
abundant, the line not being found in P. Berol. 46, P. Brit. Mus. 732, 
P. Morgan, nor in the Syrian palimpsest. M 162* is also not in 
P. Morgan, while there is no papyrus available for the other two 
passages. Next come K 191 P 585 ® 434 480 which are rejected by 
Bekker? (except ® 434), La Roche, Leaf, Ludwich, Ameis-Hentze- 
Cauer. They are all omitted! by a considerable number of MSS. 
including A; all except ® 434 by G and T; all except P 585 (for 
which its testimony is lacking) by S of the tenth or eleventh century. 
The Syrian palimpsest omits the only line © 480 for which we have its 
testimony, and this line is known to have been absent from the 
edition of Aristarchus. There is no papyrus evidence for these lines, 
but the correlation elsewhere observed gives us every reason to 
concur in the judgment of these previous editors. Here I should 
place P 219 the first of these disputed lines. It is omitted by S T and 
six other of Ludwich’s MSS., a mark has been placed against it in A 


1] disregard additions by second or third hands; they can easily be found by 
any who consider them important in this question. 
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for reasons that can only be conjectured, and it seems to have been 
unknown to Eustathius. This in itself is strong evidence, but 
nevertheless these five editors have all allowed the line to stand. Its 
omission by P. Berol. 230 must, I think, now turn the scale. 

The remaining six examples! are the ones that do not exhibit 
the correlation expected, and in this respect ® 73 resembles them: 
Until the collation of V® by Allen it was supported by all MSS. but 
was known to have been absent from the edition of Aristarchus; 
there is no papyrus evidence. The line was rejected by Bekker’, 
La Roche in his school edition,? Ludwich, and Ameis-Hentze-Cauer; 
Leaf retained the verse, but was properly troubled by the conflict 
between the testimony of Aristarchus and of the manuscripts. The 
other passages are: 

I 319 : om. P. Berol 263; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 126, 136 et codd. 

T 389 : om. P. Tebt. 427, P. Oxy. 542; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 126 et codd. 

A 369 : om. P. Oxy. 753 et A!; hab. P. Brit. Mus. 136, codd cett. 


N 46: 0m. P. Brit. Mus. 732 et F"; hab. P. Paris, P. Morgan, codd. 
cett. 

N 480: om. P. Brit. Mus. 732, év wodAois ob péperar? Sch. T; hab. 
P. Morgan, et codd. 

P 326 : om. P. Berol. 9783; hab. codd. 


My explanation is that these are interpolations, but interpolations 
which have been unusually successful—especially if we reckon (and I 
think we must) with the probability that the isolated variants in the 
MSS. are merely accidental.‘ 

This explanation is based on the fact that in some cases, ef. 
A 196-97, 8 6 & 420 = 441 X 363 the fluctuation in the MSS. has 
almost disappeared; in other words some interpolations have been 
successful enough to spread to most of the manuscripts. I do not 
see our right to deny the possibility that a few interpolations should 
be slightly more successful than these. They are of course hard to 


1T do not consider ® 213 because the fluctuation in the MSS. is probably due to 
haplography; nor I 95 P 74 which are omitted by single manuscripts. There is as 
yet no papyrus evidence for these lines. 

2 La Roche? (1878), p. 162, argues from the variants along lines that recall Didymus, 
ap. Sch. A at T 327 rexunpiov 5é rijs dtacKxevns 76 Kal érépws hépecPar Tov arixov. 

3 The note belongs to one of the latest strata in these scholia, cf. the é &\\@ 
notes of A. 


4 There is a temptation to haplography in A 369 N 46 but not in the other passages. 
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detect; but I have named two V 626 absent—cf. Cobet. Misc. Crit., 
pages 318 f.—from the edition of Aristarchus and omitted by the 
first hand of P. Brit. Mus. 128 of the first century before our era, 
and A 461 omitted by P. Jandan. 93 (also of the first century B.c.) 
and P. Brit. Mus. 136. The parallelism with these other successful 
interpolations, the presumption raised by the known, because less 
successful, interpolation of other lines of the same type combine to 
render my explanation most probable. It is confirmed also in one 
case I 389 by the evidence of a Ptolemaic papyrus. Cauer raises 
the question why should these interpolations be more successful 
than others; it permits only a general answer. I may call attention to 
the ease of such interpolation, to the familiarity both of the interpo- 
lated lines, and of the pattern, the full formula, obtained by the 
insertion. I may note also that the absence of such lines seems to 
have caused trouble, to have required explanation: Sch. A at I 224 
idiws obx bréOnke “Kai pv dwvnoas’’ and at I 254 onueodvrai tives Ste 
Tapetrar TO Tad€ A€ywv also Sch. H at x 429 dete 7d A€ywv. These 
facts render intelligible an early interpolation of these lines which 
will account for their spread in the papyriand manuscripts. The early 
introduction of two is attested: N 46 by P. Paris. of the first century 
B.c., ® 73 by Didymus; note in contrast that for the less successful ® 
480 we can show merely that it was unknown to Aristonicus. 

The probability of an explanation increases in proportion to 
the improbability of other hypotheses that can account for the 
same facts. Of such hypotheses I can suggest but three, and all 
seem to me untenable. The first is that the omissions are purely 
accidental. That this may be true of one or two examples cannot be 
denied, but as an explanation of the group as a whole it attributes 
too much to chance. The probability cannot be estimated mathe- 
matically because the chances of omission are not equal for each line 
in the poem; but I may suggest a rough parallel. Draw 15,693 
squares on a sheet of paper, and blacken say 40 of them distributed 
at random; and then allow various individuals to touch the sheet 
blindfold. In 100 trials (approximately the number of lines acci- 
dentally omitted in the papyri) what chance is there that a blackened 
square will be touched seven times?! This explanation might in the 
second place be combined with a suggestion that these lines are 


! About one in fifty million, I am told. 
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peculiarly likely to be omitted; but I cannot find any grounds to 
warrant the assumption of such a peculiarity. Finally it might be 
assumed that someone had eliminated these lines intentionally. A 
critic who did so, would not have confined himself either to these 
particular lines, or to this particular type of supposed interpolation. 
As we come upon his handiwork here, traces of it should appear 
elsewhere. Until they are found the cause assumed cannot be 
regarded as a vera causa. 

Our Vulgate is the outcome of Alexandrian criticism. As Cauer 
says, these critics (so far as we can tell) did not in this matter follow 
consistently any fixed principles. In other words, they were guided 
by the evidence of their manuscripts, as they understood it—by 
which restriction I express a suspicion that they were apt to attach 
too much weight to mere quantity of manuscripts, to follow the 
majority of the MSS. with some allowance for a difference between 
codices meliores and codices deteriores. A study of the variants 
with which they had to deal will show that they had problems of 
the same sort—cases in which both a full formula and a brief formula 
had more or less warrant in the same passage. In such cases I 
believe we must recognize a strong presumption in favor of the 
brief formula. Aristarchus, as we shall see, decided in favor of that 
side usually, but not always; the moderns have always followed 
Aristarchus. That is partly due to a lack of clearness as to what the 
printed text is supposed to represent; partly it is because Aristarchus 
is supported by our manuscripts. The latter fact is irrelevant: 
the manuscripts have shown what lines were in Aristarchus, and 
can show nothing more. A distinction between the text of 150 and 
the text of 550 B.c. will avoid the former difficulty—and my use of 
“interpolation”’ shall change accordingly from now on. 

I may note first that my denial of I 389 to Aristarchus, brings 
his text into agreement with P. Hibeh 20, dated ca. 280-240 B.c., 
which omits this line. We have no other evidence, and must deny 
that the line stood in the Attische Ur-exemplar. In B 55 Aristarchus 
has a brief formula rovs 6 ye cvyxadéoas ruKivhy HpTivero BovAnv. 
Someone—the scholia say Zenodotus—had a longer text that brought 
a verbum dicendi immediately before the speech: 

avrap érei p’ Hyepbev ounyepees T’ &yevovTo 
Toto. 6 dvarapevos uerepn Kpeiwy ’Ayapyéuvwv’ 
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Between two speeches Aristarchus reads a single line in 
= 263 rov 5’ abre mpoctere Bodmis tora "Hpn 


some other text known to the T-scholiast (from Pergamene sources 
I suspect) read: 
= 263 ds mato’ peldnoev 5€ Bea NevKwAevos “"Hpn 
263% xeupi TE pv KaTepetev <éros 7’ Ear’ & 7’ dvowater’ > 
The example is a good parallel to ® 434f. Zenodotus read— 
athetized is a misinterpretation—in the description of the Trojan 
bivouac: 
0 489 Tpwwr air’ ayopiy monoato daidiuos “Extwp 
voog. vey ayaywv ToTaye@ Emre duvjevTe 
év kabapa, 00c bn vexiwy diehaiveto xHpos. 
492 é immwy 5’ aroBavtes eri xOdva pd0ov &xovov* 
497 “‘kexduTe wev Tpdes xT.” 
The brief formula is abundantly defended—against Diintzer,! Zenod., 
page 164—by the examples cited above, especially A 137 »® 98 
Gueiduxrov 5’ dm’ a&xovoav. The text could certainly not‘be ques- 
tioned, did not Aristarchus read four additional lines: 
© 493 Tov p’ "Extwp ayopeve dtididos' ev 5’ &pa xepi oZ 318 
éyxos éx’ éevdexarnxy’ mapoe 5€ AGurero Sovpds =Z 319 


aixun xadkein, mepi b€ xpiceos He TOpKns* =Z 320 
TO Oy’ Epercapevos Erea Tpweoor yernida ~B 109 


I shall mention furthermore only? the fact that Aristarchus’ atheteses 
of B 791-95, and ® 471 change full formulas to brief ones, and there 
is the possibility that they rest upon MSS. evidence. If so, Aris- 
tarchus was treating ® 471 precisely as Ludwich treats N 218°— 
only he did not have at his control such perfect mechanical devices 
for the expression of his ideas. The editor who aims at reconstruct- 
ing the text of 550 B.c. or earlier, should treat 6 493 ff. in like fashion. 
For Zenodotus’ text must be taken to represent his MSS.’ and is 


1 According to Ameis-Hentze, Anhang, p. 103, Diintzer expressed the opposite 
opinion in Aristarch, p. 95. 


21 suspect also 287 which makes Poseidon alone the speaker in contradiction to 
the closing formula with its ds eimévre. The only support to this view in the speech 
is line 290 which was athetized by Aristarchus, while lines 290-92 were athetized by 
Seleucus and not found in the Cretan edition. I hope to return to this passage in a 
larger context. 


5 Aristonicus’ statement to the contrary is known to be a guess, and I think his 
guesses of this sort can be shown to be worthless; they are certainly malicious. 
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consequently the earliest form of the tradition known to us. The 
motive for the intrusion of the extra lines is clear, and often paral- 
leled. So also is the practice of using borrowed material. The 
interpolation is more elaborate than the others but then it is made at 
a much earlier date; and, if Aristarchus is right, B 791-95 furnishes 
a good parallel for this. On the other hand had the lines stood in 
the text from the beginning no one would have been tempted to 
remove them. That there is a certain cleverness in the interpolation 
there is no occasion to deny; though Cauer, in the revision of Ameis- 
Hentze, has found a flaw to indicate. 

Interpolations, I have assumed, of this sort were made shortly 
after Aristarchus. We know that they were made still later, and to 
find them also before his time must, I think, strengthen my assump- 
tion. 

I wish to examine rapidly the evidence from the Odyssey also. 
The examples arranged as before are: I of the brief type, 8 261 y 54 
€ 444 ¢ 118 1 493 527 uw 183 339 v 127 — 413 p 239 o 111 v 97 148 
x 26 w 530; of the full type 6 324 6 25 (?) 769 x 265 430 482 d 56 396 
(?) » 37 045 o 400 v 198 @ 248 361 7 410.'_ II. The more important of 
the brief type 8 401 y 42 0 476 x 225 — 461; of the full type 6 160 ¢ 24 
n 158 236 0346 x 37 v 167 7 180399 o 326 v 375 w 425 453. The 
latest stratum of interpolations is represented by x 225%, o 44® 
(in a formula that is already of the full type) and o 111%. The last 
line has been taken into the text by Ludwich and by the Oxford 
edition but not by Blass, page 179, nor by the Ameis-Hentze-Cauer 
edition which agrees with Bekker? and La Roche. No papyrus 
covers any of these passages.2 Next come x 265 430 482 all rejected 
by Bekker?, La Roche, Ludwich, Ameis-Hentze-Cauer, and Blass, 
Interpolationen, pages 116, 118, 119, because of the fluctuation of 
the MSS. There is again no papyrus evidence. Finally Aristarchus 
athetized o 45, cf. Blass, page 159. There are differences between 
this and the conditions observed in the Iliad—but our material, 
manuscripts, papyri, and scholia, is also different. 


THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


1 Also dedioxero pwvnoev TE o 121, Epnrve dwvnoer TE w 43 cf. 7 545 p 227. 


2 The fifteenth volume of the Oryrhynchus Papyri has since come to hand, and 
o 1114 is not found in P. Oxy. 1820. 











THE EXPOSURE OF CHILDREN AT ATHENS 
AND THE éyyutpiorpia 
By H. BoLKESTEIN 
PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The opinion which had already been expressed more than once in 
earlier publications (see the literature cited by Bliimner, Privatalter- 
tiimer*, p. 77) that, to get rid of undesired children, the Greeks 
have used to a large extent the expedient of exposing new-born 
infants has been treated more recently and in a fuller way by Glotz 
(Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s.v., ““Expositio’’) and has since found 
general acceptance. After a renewed investigation of the whole 
problem and the arguments which have been put forward, I have 
come to the following conclusion: That no fact can be pointed out, 
nor an utterance cited, as regards the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
which could be used as a proof that the exposure of infants by their 
parents was a common thing in Athens; that, on the contrary, 
indications are to be found which justify the drawing of the opposite 
conclusion. By a coincidence Professor Van Hook has also, as I 
found out after the writing of my article, devoted a study to the 
same subject, the results of which have been published in Volume LI 
of the Transactions of the American Philological Association. His 
conclusions are so similar to those of the first, more general, part of 
my article, that in concert with the editor, the publishing of that 
part in this periodical has been omitted. In the following part a 
special question, which has been left aside by Professor Van Hook 
in his study, is investigated. 

When inquiring into the extent which the phenomenon of the 
exposure of infants is said to have had at Athens, one meets with a 
generally adduced fact, which, if it proved to be true, would be 
capable of silencing all doubt. 


It is maintained that the children exposed were generally placed 


in a pot, xvrpa, for this purpose; so often did this occur, that the 
{CuassicaL Privotoey XVII, July, 1922] 222 
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function had become an occupation, almost a profession for the 
women who discharged it, “‘in-potters,”’ éyxutpiorpia. If, indeed, a 
regular occupation could develop from the custom of exposure, the 
latter must have assumed extraordinary proportions, and if, more- 
over, such a coarse, heartless expression for this occupation was usual, 
then it is evident that, for an Athenian father and mother, the killing 
of their child was a matter of indifference. Zimmern urges mitigat- 
ing circumstances: “We have no right to cast stones either at him or 
his fellows. They were the victims of social forces, like the thousands 
of civilized working mothers who are forced to neglect their babies 
today”; in view of the ever-threatening disaster of overpopulation 
and poverty “it was more merciful in the long run.’ I doubt 
whether, by this comparison and apology, he has brought his readers 
to what he calls the historian’s duty, namely “to understand and 
sympathize’; in most cases, presumably, the prevailing feeling 
will not be that of sympathy. Generally speaking, however, our 
judgment is only of subsidiary importance; and we most certainly 
ought not to regard as impossible, or even improbable, what seems to 
us hideous and incomprehensible. But what ought to inspire us 
with legitimate suspicion as to this supposed custom is, that it does 
not agree with, nay, even flatly contradicts what we have learned, 
from other sources, to regard as the Athenian view of exposure; 
there is accordingly double reason for testing the data of tradition 
concerned, with great accuracy, as to their trustworthiness. 

They are derived exclusively from ancient interpreters of Aris- 
tophanes, and their statements here, as indeed invariably, have been 
uncritically accepted by the old lexicographers. In The Wasps the 
chorus says, among other things (vss. 286 ff.): 

GAN’ Gyaé’ avioraco und’ ottw ceavTov 

éoOre nd” ayavaxre. 

kal yap avnp waxds HxEL THY TpoddvTwy Tati Opaxns 
Ov Orws EyxXUTpLEls. 


1Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 325, Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, II, 138, mentions, as some excuse, ‘‘das Vertrauen auf die Gutherzigkeit 
megarischer Familien, welche nach der Angabe eines Grammatikers (Cramer, Anecdd. 
Oxon., III, 193: éxrilévrwv yap, dnai, ’AOnvaiwy Ta yévn Meyapets avatpovpevor Erpepor) 
sich solcher Findlinge gern annahmen.” 
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As to this last word, the scholiast notes:! 

avTi TOU TapeTouevov. peTevnvoxev 5€ ATO TOV ev Tals xUTpats ExTLBe- 
pevwv Bpedav. R. ard trav éxreuevrwv Tadiwv év xiTpats. 61d Kai Lopoxdijs 
amokreivey xuTpifew éreyev év IIptauw, kai Atoxvdos Aaiw kai Pepexparns. 
dOev Kai éyxuTptoTpias? éexadouv Tas dtakovovpevas Ta Bpedn. Kai viv ovv 
ws érl drwdeias To KpiOnoouevov EOnKe THhv EE. Tap’ dcov Ta exTWEuEva 7 
eis Opos 7 eis Epnuov ToTov BadAera. V. 


When, in The Frogs Aeschylus, speaking about Oedipus, says of 

the latter 

bre 69 Tp@rov pev avrov yevouevor, 

xXEluavos bvtos eEeMecay Ev doTPAKw, 
the scholium explains: 76 6€ év dcTpakw, érei év xUTpats ékeriBecas 
Ta Tadia. 6d Kai yxurpifev édeyov. Finally, the statement is 
made, in connection with one of the tales which Mnesilochus nar- 
rates in the assembly of women (Thesmoph. 502 ff.): 

érépav 8” &yGd’ 4 ‘hacker Woivey yun 

b€x’ Huepas, ews Erpiato ma.diov’ 

6 5’ avip wepinpxer’ wKuTOK.’ @vobpevos, 

70 5 eiaébepe pais év xiTpa TO Tatdiov, 

iva wn Bown, Knpiw BeBvopevor. 
The scholium here runs: ére é& xtrpa ra radia ékerifecar.® It 
need scarcely be said that in this last case the statement, which has 
nothing to do with the matter, has been simyly dragged in; in the 
scholium on the passage from The Frogs, too, it may be observed 
that the so-called illustration of the exposure of Oedipus év é0Tpaxw 
does not amount to much more than a generalization of a particular 
fact, of which not a single further instance is known. (Euripides’ 
Ion is exposed by his mother in a little basket.) The note on the 
verb éyxuTpifev in The Wasps merits a closer scrutiny. In this 
scholium, two different things should be clearly distinguished: the 
assurance that this word is used for dovebew, amoxreivey ; and the 
interpretation of this metaphorical significance. For the first 
statement, the writer quotes examples from Sophocles, Aeschylus, and 


11 give the scholium as printed by Dindorf. 
2 As to the other version, éyxtrpeca, see below, p. 236. 
3 The interpretation has been adopted by all lexicographers, e.g., Hesychius: 


évxutpivew éxriPevac Bpépos ev xibtpa; Moeris: éyxutpiouds 7 Tov Bpédous ExOeors 
érei évy xbrpas éeribev zo. 
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Pherecrates; by an unlucky chance, however, not one of them has 
come down to us, on which account, verification on our part is 
impossible; but it is not very likely that the scholiast, seeking to 
support his statement in this manner, would have made any serious 
mistake; and there is accordingly no serious reason to doubt that 
éyxutpifew was used in the sense of “to kill.” 

The case is otherwise as regards the explanation of this figurative 
use; for this he is unable to adduce a single reason—presumably 
it rests upon no other basis than the illegitimate generalization 
from the case of Oedipus, as related in Aristophanes, suggested by 
an incorrect derivation of the word éy-xurp-ifey itself. It is nothing 
but a conjecture, and a conjecture which, after a little consideration, 
must be rejected as most improbable; for, after all, how should a 
word which means, literally, the exposure of little children come to 
signify the killing of full-grown persons, as in the case in the passage 
of Aristophanes which has given rise to this “interpretation” ? 

Happily, we need not confine ourselves to the expression of 
strong doubt; the scholiasts refer us, among other things, to the 
existence of éyxuTpiorpiat, and as to the functions of the latter, a 
passage in the pseudo-Platonic Minos, where they are mentioned, 
leaves us no room for doubt. Socrates inquires: «i rots avrots dei 
vouows xewueba H &dXoTE GAXows, a question to which the answer need 
not be doubtful, according to the “friend,” seeing that in Athens 
itself, in the course of time, the change has become evident: do7ep 
Kal Huds avtovs olo8a mov Kai airds aKotwv, olois vouois éxpwucda 
@pd TOU mepi Tovs amoavévras, iepeta TE TMpocdarrovTes TPd THs 
éxpopas Tov vexpov kal éyxuTpLoTpias meraTeuTouevor.! The context 
removes all possibility of doubt: éyxurpiocrpiac were women whose 
services were formerly made use of at the burial of adults; there 
is no question of children or of exposure. 

This, too, is what the scholiast says in his note; but, not being 
content with this, he adds further illustrations, as is the custom of 
scholiasts, without connection or explanation; the whole runs as 

1 Minos 315C. Two manuscripts (Parisinus A, Vindobonensis F) give the reading 
éyxutiarpias, which has been adopted by Burnet in the text; in my view incorrectly. 
As shown above, the scholia on Aristophanes mention the word éyxurpiorpta in con- 


nection with the verb éyxurpifev, from which it is, indeed, regularly formed. How 
should the form éyxuriorpia be capable of an explanation ? 
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follows: éyyuTpiotpias: tas xods Tots TeTEeXEvTHKOOW émipEpovoas. 
éXeyor 6€ Kai 76 BAaYar karaxuTpioca, ws "Apicromarns. déyorTat 
6é xai doa rods évayets Kabaipovow, aiwa érrxéovoat Tov iepeiov. Ere 
b€ kai ai Opnvnrprar, Kal 67 Kai patac éxrietoa év xiTpats Ta Bpédn. 

Those who have expressed their views as to the functions of the 
éyxuTpiorpiat have all (except Glotz) rightly taken, as their point of 
departure, the Minos passage, the only one affording a firm footing; 
meanwhile, as no one has yet made use, for the purposes of exegesis, 
of all the data which are available, a new investigation cannot be 
condemned beforehand as useless. Let us first examine what 
explanations have hitherto been given. 

a) Women who carried some kind of vase at the éxpopa.—Briickner 
and Pernice express this as their assumption, in their well-known 
article on the Dipylon Cemetery in Athens: ‘Zu den Geschiften, 
welche .... den zum Leichenbegiingnisse angenommenen éyxv- 
Tpiorpiat zufielen, wird es wohl auch gehért haben, die schweren 
Loutrophoren ans Grab zu tragen.’”! 

Perrot and Chipiez reproduced the Minos passage in the words: 
“Puis nous mettions en marche des femmes chargées de vases 
destinés aux libations et au bain.’”? 

In his description of the ék@opa, Lecrivain says: “Il y a en téte 
une femme, |’ éyxuTpiorpia, portant un vase, appelé xv’rpis, pour 
les libations,”’ for which explanation he refers to a drawing of a vase.’ 

Collignon, too, cites a painting on the neck of a Aoutpodédpos, 
where a woman is carrying such a vase: in this connection he says: 
“Le vase est porté par |’ éyxurpiorpia, que suit une pleureuse 
faisant les gestes de la lamentation.’’4 

This interpretation, which is chiefly based upon representations 
of vases, takes no account, either of the formation of the word, or of its 
use in Aristophanes: for how can the occupation of one, bearing a 
rase, be called éy-xurpifew ? And how, from this carrying of a vase, 
could the figurative use in the sense of dzoxreivew (Aristophanes 
scholium) or of BAamrew (Minos scholium) be derived ? 


1 Briickner und Pernice, ‘‘ Ein attischer Friedhof, ’’ Ath. Mitt. XVIII (1893), 148. 
2 Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, VII, 58. 

3 Dict. des Ant., s.v., ‘‘Funus,” II, 1374, and Fig. 3343. 

4 Ibid., s.v., ‘‘Loutrophoros,”’ III, 1319, and Fig. 4560. 
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b) Women who perform a ritual purification.—Starting out from 
a gloss on Hesychius! and the statement of a scholiast,? according to 
which use was made, in ritual purifications, of a xirTpa or é0Tpaxuvov 
Ovurarnpiov, Lobeck had already expressed a surmise that the 
éyxuTpiorpiac might be comparable with the Roman simpuviatrices 
or simpulatrices, “hoe est, mulieres divinis rebus deditae, ut Festus 
ait.” Schoemann-Lipsius connect this conjecture with the well- 
known custom of all the inmates of a house purifying themselves, 
after a burial, by ablutions,‘ and surmise that superstitious persons 
employed yet other purifications, “‘wozu man sich auch der Dienste 
einer sogenannten éyxuTpiorpia bedienen méchte, d.h. einer weisen 
Frau, die sich auf dergleichen Reinigungen verstand, die Reinigungs- 
mittel in emem Topfe mitbrachte, und die Verunreinigung in dem- 
selben Topfe mit sich hinwegnahm.’® This interpretation is wholly 
accepted by Mau® and Stengel,’ while Rohde still further adduces in 
its support the fact that a part of the Minos scholium “auf diesen 
Sinn fiihrt;’ that of Miss Harrison is in substantial agreement 
therewith.° 

It rests chiefly on this—surely very weak—point of similarity, 
that éyxurpifev is supposed to have been, necessarily, only one 
occupation in which a xirpa was required, and in some purifications, 
indeed, this was used. Will there not have been many operations 
which were executed with such an everyday object? Rohde incor- 
rectly sees a similarity between the purifications which are mentioned 
in the Iulis inscription, and those to which the Minos scholium 
refers; in the former case, urarvduevor are referred to, on account of 


1 Hesychius, Papyaxn, } xbrpa jv éroiuafor rots kaBaipovow tas 7oXets. 

2?Schol. ad Aesch. Choeph. 96: ’A@nvator xaPaipovtes oixiav dcTpaxivm Oumratnpiy 
pivartes év rats rpiddors 76 SoTpaKov. dpueTaoTtpenTi avexwpovr. 

3 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, I, 632. 

4Schol. ad Aristoph. Nubes 836: 0s jv mera 7d ExxoutocOjvar TO GHua Kabapuou 
xapw amrodovecar Tols oixeiovs Tod TeOveros, confirmed by the burial enactment of 
Tulis (Ditt.? 1218). 

5 Schoemann-Lipsius, Griech. Alt. II*, 372. 

6 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v., ‘‘Bestattung,” III, 345. 

7 Stengel, Die griech. Kultusaltertiimer®, p. 167. 

8 Rohde, Psyche, I, 231, n. 4. 


® Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 38: éyxurpifeyr, “‘to pot, 
destroy, to make away with. 


” 


i.e., to utterly ruin and 
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their relation to a person deceased; while the xa@apors of the latter 
is of an entirely different character; évavyets, indeed, refers to persons 
charged with bloodguiltiness. And finally, the point remains 
unexplained, how the word by which the cleansing, the atonement 
of these persons is indicated, could have assumed the signification 
of “to kill.” 

c) Women who, after the burning of the corpse, collect the bones in a 
pot.—Boeckh, who once published a commentary on the Minos! 
considered he could infer the occupation of the women from their 
name: they were ‘“mulieres ossilegium procurantes’; by way of 
explication he quotes in reference: “Solon multa, quae olim circa 
funera Athenis obtinebant, sustulit, v.c. lessum [Cic. Legg. ii. 23]: 
itaque eum etiam ossilegii consuetudinem censeo abolevisse. Quam 
conjecturam firmat, quod fuit in xii Tabb. Homini mortuo ne ossa 
legito, quo post funus faciat [ibid. 24]; in xii Tabb. inquam, quarum 
caput illudo quod versatur in funebribus, de legibus Solonis trans- 
latum est [ibid. 23. 25. 26].”. With this view Lobeck associated 
himself, at the same time expressing the surmise that, in the Minos 
scholium, instead of Aaa, we should read Oayau.? In very recent 
times this view has again been taken up by Poulsen, who also quotes, 
with approval, both Boeckh’s argument, and Lobeck’s conjecture.® 

At this, one can only be amazed; for nowadays we can surely 
find, in any handbook, a collection of passages from which it appears 
clearly that among the Romans ossilegium was neither prohibited 
nor fallen into abeyance, but on the contrary was performed by the 
surviving family as a pious duty.4| We know the same fact, as 
Poulsen himself mentions, with regard to the Homeric Greeks, and 
the Athenians of the fourth century, in support of the presumption: 
“aber in friiherer Zeit mag es anders gewesen sein’ there is abso- 
lutely no evidence to be adduced; no more than there is for the con- 
jecture that éyxurpiorpiar should have been éaroddyot,> except that 

1 Boeckh, In Platonis qui vulgo fertur Minoem, 1806, p. 57. 

2 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, I, 632. 

3 Poulsen, Die Dipylongrdber und die Dipylonvasen, pp. 48 ff. 


4 Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rémer, I, 382: Bliimner, Rém. Privat-Altertiimer, 
p. 501. 


5 Of the tragedy of this name by Aeschylus (Athen. xv. 667c) nothing further is 
known. 
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the derivation of the word appears to admit the possibility of such 
a meaning. 

d) Women who interred young children in xvrtpat.—The correct- 
ness of the rule given by Pliny: ‘hominem prius quam genito dente 
cremari mos gentium non est’ is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
excavations: young children have been regularly found buried. 
In the Dipylon Cemetery, small corpses have been encountered in 
tubs and in obliquely placed amphorae.? Kinch gives an elaborate 
description of children’s graves in the report of his excavations at 
Vroulia, on the island of Rhodes; here the children, up to the age 
of six years, have been interred in pots, the smallest, ‘ceux d’un ou 
plusieurs mois, les nouveau—nés et probablement aussi les enfants 
nés avant terme,” in xirpat.* An archaeologist, who happened to be 
acquainted with the word éyxurpifev, must naturally have hit 
upon the idea that this was the way of burying children which was 
called éyxurpifew ; and indeed, we find this opinion in Orsi’s account 
of his excavations at Gela.t| There he gives statistics as to the modes 
of interment in the archaic necropolis, in the following terms: 


a) inumazioni diadultie fanciulli .. . 223 
b) éyxutpopoé di feti, bambini, piu di rado di fanciulli . 233 
Cc) doreoAoyiat ads..va eer es pas 
d) xavoes di adulti, di redo di fanciulli iw cide”: Tame cule 

570 


Orsi here uses the term without any explanation; presumably, 
therefore, it had already been employed by others. But, whoever 
brought it into vogue, the tempting conjecture can only be accepted 
by those who take no account of what we know further about the 
word; from the Minos passage it is obvious that éyxurpiorpiat 
performed their duties at the burial of adults; it is, moreover, 
difficult to see how the word, by which the interment of young 
children is supposed to be indicated, could have been figuratively 
used for the killing of adults. 

1Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 72. 

2 Briickner and Pernice, op. cit., pp. 99, 118. 


3 Kinch, Fowilles de Vroulia, Berlin, 1914, pp. 38-49. The burial of children's 
corpses was a custom among numerous ancient peoples, see the vbb. in Bertholet, 
Kulturgeschichte Israels, pp. 51 f. 


4 Orsi, ‘‘Gela. Scavi del 1900-1905,’’ Monumenti Antichi, XVII (1906), 242. 
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I have reproduced Orsi’s figures as a whole, because they have 
served Wilamowitz as a basis for an assumption with extensive 
implications: “Auf 337 wirkliche Graber in einer Nekropole von 
Gela, unter denen auch Kindergriaber sind, kommen 233 Beisetzungen 
von Kinderleichen in einfachen Tépfen; von diesen werden die 
meisten absichtlich beseitigt sein.’”! The erroneous conception as to 
the frequency of exposure, and the mistake of the scholiasts with 
regard to the meaning of éyxvopifew must have had powerful after- 
effects, to seduce such a remarkably astute scholar to this ill- 
considered assumption. For surely every investigator, not under 
the spell of tradition, would infer from the occurrence of a great 
number of children’s corpses in a cemetery, nothing more than a 
high rate of infant mortality in that particular district. This 
view of the case is taken by Orsi himself, and by way of illustration 
he has published, in a note, some figures as to the infant mortality 
in modern Sicily which are little, if at all, more favorable? In a 
subtropical climate, and among a population which, in the nature of 
the case, had scarcely any knowledge of hygiene, we can hardly 
expect anything else; nevertheless we are appalled to read—indeed, 
we can hardly repress a suspicion of exaggeration—the sober state- 
ment of a Greek author, that children received no name before the 
seventh day; for only then was any confidence felt in their capacity 
of survival, most of them dying before that age.’ 

I return to the éyxurpiorpiat; we have seen that an explanation 
of the term, satisfactory in all respects, has not yet been given.‘ 
To my thinking, this was so far impossible, because in the case of 
all investigators, the point of departure was wrongly chosen, it 
having been assumed, without more ado, that*the word xurpifev 
and its compounds were derived from xi7pa, a pot; and that, accord- 
ingly, the action thereby indicated was performed with a pot. There 
existed, however, in Greek also a word xirpos, from which a verb 

1 Staat und Gesellschaft, p. 35. 

2 Op. cit., p. 236. 

3[Arist.] Anim. Hist. vii. 588a. 8: ra mdelora Sd’ dvapetrac mpd tis EBSduns. 61d 
kai TO dvouara TOTE TievTar ws MiaTebovTes Hdn MAAAOV TH GwTnpig. 

4 Once more, in addition, I beg to point out that none of those who, purposely or 
incidentally, have occupied themselves with the word, accept the derivation and 
explanation of the Aristophanes scholiasts. 
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ending in -\few might just as well have been derived. What does 
xUTpos mean ? 

In the course of his description of Thermopylae, Herodotus says: 
éore b€ &v TH éoddw TavTH Oepuda ovTpa, Ta Xvrpovs Kadéover oi 
émtxwp.o.2 Pausanias, too, mentioning the same water, speaks of 
THY KoAUpBNOpay HvTwa dvouafovoew oi émtxwpio. Xvrpovs yuvat- 
keious :> and these xirpo. are also mentioned in a Delphic inscrip- 
tion, according to which money was paid to an apxiréxtwy for their 
maintenance; the publisher describes them as follows: “les piscines 
ou plutét les baignoires, excavations creusées par le courant, 
arrangées 4 main d’homme, et ot était regue l’eau chaude des 
sources.’’ 

But the occurrence of openings in the ground of this name, at 
Thermopylae artificially laid out as water reservoirs, is not limited 
to this district; Theophrastus mentions a spot in Attica called 
TleXexavia, todto 5’ éoriv arra xirpor Kadovpevor Babicuara ris 
Niwvyns.’ Hesychius explains the word xurpivo.: ra Kotha Ths Yijs, 
bu’ @v ai mnyal dviévrar. The same writer mentions, s.v., MOwvxoat- 
ai dua AiOwy éexxtvoes Kal xuTpivor. Xods dé ék AiOwy brovduous Kal 
xuTpivous, ois Kai duwpuvyas.® Xirpot or xuTpivot, therefore, was the 
name given, here and there, to the holes and hollows in the soil 
characteristic of the ‘‘ Karst’”’ regions; Zirpou was also the name of a 
place in Cyprus, like Bdé6vvos of one in Attica’ Is xurpifew perhaps 
derived from xtrpos in this meaning ? 

By chance a word has come down to us, besides éyxurpifew in 
Aristophanes and éyxuTpiorprat in the Minos, the only one, so far as 
I know, derived from the same verb, which allows us, with a fair 
amount of confidence, to answer this question in the affirmative. 
In an Attic inscription of the year 364-65 B.c., which comprises the 


1 My attention was drawn to the word by reading Miss Harrison’s chapter on the 
Anthesteria. For the derivation of the verbs in -:fev, see Miiller’s dissertation, 
Zur Geschichte der Verba auf -ifewv, Freiburg, 1915. 


2 Her. vii. 176. 4 Bull. de Corr. Hell., XXVI (1902), 15. 
3 Paus. iv. 35. 9. 5 Theophr. Hist. Pl. iv. 11. 8. 


6 The Thesaurus mentions the occurrence of this word in Antig. Car. Mirab 
chap. 176 (cavum terrae) and Arrian. peripl. mar. Erythr., p. 167, Bl. 


7 Both mentioned by Harpokration. In Thrace these was a place called Chy- 
tropolis. 
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conditions under which the demos Aexone lets out a piece of land, 
appears among other things this stipulation, that the former lessee 
may cause the olive trees now standing to be cut down, provided 
he shall wixnras karaduretvy un EXaTTov 7 [rlada [olriaiovs év rots 
TeptxuTpiouaciw, otws av ai Maar ws KadAdoTar Kal péyiorat 





yéevwvrat.! As to the meaning of the word wepixirpicua there can 
be, in the given context, no possible doubt; the man must take care 
that, after felling, stumps of a certain height remain standing in the 
depressions in which the trees had been planted. In the ninth book 
of the Geoponika, containing maxims for the culture of olives, these 
BoOpo. are repeatedly mentioned; cap. vi treats wepl Bodpwr rar eis 
guteiav é€Xarav. Boeckh, who was the first to publish the inscription 
with a detailed commentary, and has illustrated this passage by a 
reference to the Geoponika, got as far as rendering the word by 
scrobes, but was doubtful as to the explanation: “scrobem conjicio 
fictilis testae gyro ab Atticis cinctum esse, postquam plantata olea et 
terra expletas scrobs esset; ita fiebat ut oleae dicio ab reliquo 
separaretur agro censito atque ita ejus meptxuTpicuaros spatium 
commode perfici possent quae ab arboris curam necessaria essent.”’ 
This explanation, subsequently adopted by all later editors, starts 
merely from the view that the word is derived from xitpa (which by 
the way, as far as I am aware, never means fragment of pottery); of 
such a singular encircling of each tree, the use of which is difficult to 
see, no example is known; in the case to which the editors of the 
Inscr. Jur. refer, mention is made of a low wall round all the fruit 
trees together.2. After the above-mentioned use of xirpos, the ex- 
planation is simple: xvurpifew is to do something with a hole in the 
ground, in this case to dig a hole; wept—round something, in this 
case the tree. 

Starting from this newly won result, let us again investigate 
what operation was indicated by éyxuTpifew ; now we know that it 
took place at funerals, and had something to do with a hole in the 
ground; and, moreover, it was possible to use the expression in the 
figurative sense of ‘‘to make away with,” “to kill.” 

1C.1.G. 93 with commentary by Boeckh, I.G., II*, 1055, Ditt.3 966, Inser. Jur. Gr. 
1. 238. 


2 Inscr. Jur. i. 504; Ditt.? 963. 
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Excavations have made it clear, that frequently in the vicinity 
of a grave, a pit was dug, which served as an altar for sacrifices to 
the deceased. Such a sacrificial pit, of Mycenaean times, has been 
discovered before the door of the domed tomb of Vafio; the pits of 
the Attic barrows of Vurva, Velanideza, and Marathon date from 
early Grecian times; Pfuhl found them, to the number of 44, in the 
archaic cemetery of Thera, all in direct connection with the graves.! 

The custom of making sacrifices in a pit to the dead and to the 
Geoi xAdri01 is also well known from literature, and maintained itself 
throughout ancient times; it will suffice if I give one or two examples 
by way of reminders. Circe gives Odysseus the following indication: 


BodOpov dpv&ar dcov Te TYyovCLOY évOa Kai évOa.? 


In order to receive an oracle from the dead from his deceased wife, 
Periander causes all the Corinthian women to take off their garments, 
ouudopnaas 5é (ra ivaria) és dpvyua MeXioon érexouevos Karéxace. 
Lucian represents Charon as asking Hermes why people Bé8pov ria 
Opvéavres Kalovot Te TavTi Ta TodvTEAH Seimva Kal és Ta dpvyyuara 
oivoy Kai meNikparov, ws your eikact, éxxéovow.4 Eusebius has pre- 
served for us a fragment of Porphyry, in which are the lines 

Tov xOBoviwy Siderpe TPLX] Ovoias Evapifwv 

veptepiwy KaTadaxte, Kai eis BOOpov aiuar’ tadde.® 


Throughout ancient times, therefore, sacrifices were made to the 
dead in a pit; if we now associate this custom with the fact that an 
ancient word for pit was xirpos, the presumption naturally arises 
that (éy)xurpifev must have meant: to throw into a pit, viz., a 
sacrificial pit, and hence, to sacrifice to the dead. That is to say, by 
this word the operation was indicated, for which évayifev after- 
ward remained the usual expression. Further evidence may be 
adduced in support of this explanation. 

Most accidentally, Athenaeus has preserved, in the middle of 
an enumeration of kinds of soap, a few particulars of the ritual, by a 

1 Pfuhl, ‘‘ Der archaische Friedhof am Stadtberge von Thera,” Ath. Mitt., XXVIII, 
1903; where, on p. 293, the examples known from elsewhere are enumerated. 

*Od. x. 517. 3 Her. v. 92n. 23. 4 Lue. Charon. 21. 


5 Euseb. Praep. Ev. iv. 145d. Other examples Apoll. Rhod. Argon. iii. 1031. 1205; 
Ovid Metam. vii. 243. 
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quotation from Kleidemos’ work zepi évayton@v. The passage runs 
as follows: 


idiws 6€ Kadetrat wap’ ’APnvaios arovimpa eri Tov eis TYunY ToIs vEeKpots 
kal érl r&v Tovs evayels KaBapovTwy ws Kal Kreldnuos év 7 Exvypadouery 
’"Efnyntixd. IIpofeis yap mepi évayiouav ypade rade’ “Opvéa Bdbuvov 
mpos éorépav Tov onuatos. ’Emerta mapa tov Bobuvov mpds éorépay Bdére, 
vdwp KaTaxee, Neywr Tade’ ‘Luly amovimpa ots xpy Kai ols Oeus. "Emecra 
avis pvpov Kataxee. Ilapeero radra xai Awpdfeos dackwy Kai év Tots 
Etrarpibav marpiows Trade yeypadbar repi ths tTav ixerav KaBapoews. "“En- 
er’ amovexapevos aids Kail of Aor of orAayxvEvovTEs, Viwp AaBav KaBatpeE 
anovive Td alua Tod Kabapouévov kal wera TO arovimpa avaKkiwnhoas eis 
TauTo eyxee.! 





What deserves attention, for our purpose, in this description of 
évay.iouds is that the same ceremonial is adopted in sacrifices to the 
dead and in the purification of blood-guilty persons, just as it is stated 
in the Minos scholium also of the éyxurpiorpiac, that they tas xoas 
Tots TeTEAEUTHNKOGLW ErLPepover and Tovs évayets Kabaipovow.* 

For the fact that xurpifew =to throw into a xirpos, has assumed 
the special meaning of to sacrifice in a xtrpos, a striking analogy may 
be adduced. Besides xirpos and Bé6pos, there was in use, for the 
same object, another word, which we know, among other examples, 
from the well-known definition of Porphyry: tots yap ’Odvuriots 
Beots vaovs re Kai &n kai Bwpous idpbaatro, xBovios Te Kal jHpwow 
écxapas, UroxPoviors 6€ BOPpous kai wéyapa.* These péyapa are men- 
tioned in a scholium on Lucian, in which the occasion of the Thesmo- 
phoria feast is related: 





nyeto 6€ kata Tov wvOwbéaTEpov OYor, dtL avVOodoYoUCA HpTafeTo 7) Kdpy 
iwd rod TlAovTwvos. rote Kar’ éxeivov Tov Torov EvBovdeis tis cuBwrns 
éveuev bs Kal ovyKatero@noavy 7H xaouare THs Kopns. eis obv tiuny Tod 
EvBovAéws pirrecbar robs xoipous eis Ta Xaouata THs Anuntpos Kal THs 
Kopns. Ta 6€ carévta trav EuBAnbevrwy eis Ta peyapa KaTavadepovow 
avTAnTprac Kadovmevac yuvatkes KaJapetoacar TeLav jnupedv.* 





1 Athen. ix. 409 E, quoted by Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 59. 


2 As to the agreement with évayitew, reference may also be made to the scholium 
Eur. Phoen. 281. éoxapa xupiws 6 éxi tis yijs BdOpos Oa evayifover rots KaTw 
épxopueévors. 

3Porph. De antro nymph. 6; the similarity between 86@pos and péyapov also 
appears from Paus. ii. 22, compared with ix. 8. 

4Schol. Luc. Dial. Meretr, ii. 1. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, mentioning this custom, does so in the 
following terms: Bote kai ra Pepemarrns avOodOy.a sinynowpai 
go. Kai Tov Kadabov Kai THY aprayny Thy bd ’Atéwréws Kal TO xaop0 
THs yas Kal tas bs tas EvBouvdéws ras ovyxararobeicas raiv Beaty, 
du’ Hv xuTiav év Tots Oecuoopiors weyapifovres xoipous éuBaddovow ;! 
Derived from yéyapor, therefore, there is a verb ueyapifew = to throw 
into a uéyapov, with the special meaning of “to sacrifice.”? That 
éyxurpifev, which according to its derivation generally means “to 
throw into a pit,” has acquired the special meaning of “to sacrifice 
in a pit” is therefore, besides its intrinsic probability, further 
illustrated by an analogous development in the meaning of other 
words. There now remains the last difficulty to be explained: how 
is the use in a figurative sense for dmoxreivew, gdovebew to be 
accounted for? 

It has been shown above, that éyxurpifew must have indicated 
approximately the same action, for which the term évayifew subse- 
quently remained in vogue. Now it is very remarkable—and, in 
my opinion, my whole argument is confirmed by the fact—that 
évayifew proves to have had the same figurative meaning. This 
word is defined by Hesychius as follows: 7é yoas éridépew 4H Ovew 
Tots KaToLxXouevols, 7} 5a wupds <daravay >, 7} hovebew (cod. doveds) ; 
daravay was rightly supplied by Schmidt from Suidas, and govetew 
restored for doveis by the aid of the Etym. magnum, both of which 
also mention the same meaning; Suidas gives évayifwr- dovetwr, 
KaTakaivw. 

For the explanation of this figurative meaning, it is now sufficient 
to recall the essential difference which was made, in the Greek cultus, 
between sacrificing to the Olympic gods, and sacrificing to the 
chthonic gods and to the dead. The sacrifices to the former were 
meat offerings, of which the worshipers themselves partook, and 
of which they jointly consumed (the best part); those to the latter 
were @vagiat &yevoro., of which mortals might retain no part, and 


1Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 17. 1. 


2 A similar development in meaning may be shown in the case of Budifev. What 
Diodorus had first indicated by (iv. 23. 4) els rqv Kuavny rov kadX\corebovra trav ratpwv 
kadayifewv, he calls elsewhere (v. 4.) rabpous BuOifev év TH Niurp. 
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which were wholly burnt up (Suidas: évayifew- ddoxavreiv) or 
destroyed.! 

This last custom makes it perfectly clear that the words, which 
indicated this action, might have acquired the meaning, in a figura- 
tive and general sense, of “to destroy,” “to do away with,” i.e., 
precisely that meaning which we required for éyxurpifew, as used by 
Aristophanes. The éyxurpiorpia who, according to the statement in 
the Minos, were usually summoned po rod at funerals, must there- 
fore have been women who rendered their services at the bloody 
sacrifice to the dead, just as at the bloody sacrifice that was demanded 
for the purification of the évayns ; the appearance of women at such 
ritual functions does not surprise us; we know of dvrAnptat, mepia- 
KTplLal, Teptayviorpiat, KaBdprpiac. The only question we still have 
to answer is this: to what must it be attributed that their employ- 
ment disappeared, so that subsequent writers were able to state 
little with accuracy as to their actual occupation ? 

It is an obvious conjecture that this disappearance is closely 
connected with the abolition of the bloody sacrifices themselves. 
To whatever this last may be ascribed—change in religious views, 
or other grounds—the fact is certain: “Die Blutopfer werden 
seltener, an ihre Stelle treten die xoai, die Totenspenden. In Athen 
verbot Solon ein Kund als Totenopfer zu schlachten, und ahnliche 
Bestimmungen, die zunichst wohl den Zweck hatten, dem Aufwand 
zu steuern, gab es auch an andern Orten.’? That drink offerings 
formed the principal part of the é&vayifew, appears from the con- 
nection éri Ta pynuara lévat xeduevov Kal évayvodvra (Isaeus vi. 51) 





évayifovor Kai xéovor (vi. 65). Hence also that éyxurpiorpiar were 
explained as women ai Tas xoas Tots TereXeuTNKOoL Eréhepov. Hence 
also that, as appears from the different versions of the scholium on 
Aristoph. Vespae 289, the no longer understood word éyxuTpiorpiat 
threatened to be replaced by the more comprehensible éyxvrpra ;3 a 
derivation from éyxetv might the more easily suggest itself, as éyxv- 
TAovbv was already known as a term for sacrifice to the dead.* 
‘Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 53 ff. Stengel, Die griech. Kultusaltertiimer’, 
pp. 124 ff. As to the a&yevoro, Stengel says, p. 134: ‘‘ Was schliesslich die Opferhand- 
lung selbst angeht, so haben wir schon gesehen, dass in einzelnen Fallen die Tiere 


lebendig verbrannt wurden, bei weitem am hiufigsten wurden sie geschlachtet und 
dann verbrannt oder auf andere Art vernichtet.”’ 


2Stengel,p.148. *Seeabove, p.224. ‘4 Herondas v. 84: éyxurAobdpy rots kapovou. 
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With the above I think I have given an explanation of the 
functions of the éyxurpiorprat, as far as this is to be found by means 
of the available data; but which also takes account of every one of 
these data. If in this connection anything is certain, it is this: 
that their existence and occupation has absolutely nothing to do 
with the alleged custom of exposing infants; that the Athenian 
fathers and mothers ever allowed their children to be “potted” 
by “angel-makers”’ (viz., practitioners of infanticide) was an absurd 
figment of the brains of scholiasts, to which, quite wrongly, belief 
has been accorded by modern scholars. 


The main result of the foregoing inquiry may be summed up in a 
few words: 

An unrestricted right, which the Greek father is alleged to have 
possessed, of killing or exposing his legitimate children born in 
wedlock, and acknowledged by him as such, has never been demon- 
strated, either as regards prehistoric or historic times: nor have 
facts or expressions been adduced, from which it appears, or must 
be inferred, that, in the Athens of the fifth and fourth century B.c., 
the exposure of children by their parents (fathers) was common, or 
was considered common; it has even appeared that not a single case 
of such action can be mentioned, and that people did not expect it 
in their own surroundings, or considered it as an inhuman survival 
from primitive times. 

To this summary of the result, a few final remarks may be 
attached. 

In the first place a clarification, which is perhaps not superfluous: 
of course we have not the right to conclude or to infer from the 
above that exposure by the parents never took place in Attica; 
whoever investigates phenomena (and, most certainly, social phe- 
nomena) of ancient times, will, in view of the extent and the char- 
acter of our tradition, only in very special circumstances be warranted 
in using an argumentum e silentio. What we have shown amounts 
to no more, but also no less, than this, that the current idea as to the 
normality of expositio is totally unfounded, and therefore inaccurate; 
there is no single reason to doubt that the Athenians, with regard 
to their children, acted and thought in just the same way as other 
civilized peoples in ordinary circumstances. 
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Once this fact has been ascertained, we may of course disregard all 
reflections, intended to serve as an explanation of the phenomenon 
of frequent expositio, which after all is found not to have occurred.' 

For the same reason, the imaginary throngs of foundlings need 
play no further part in the discussion of the population problem of 
Athens at its prime. It is extremely probable, in view of the many 
and various indications, that the number of children in Athenian 
families was small, in sharp contrast, for example, with the conditions 
in ancient Latium. This is a very remarkable fact, the explanation 
of which is far from easy or simple;? in this place I will only point 
out that in this connection the assumption frequently made, that 
the Athenians regularly got rid of a certain number of their children 
by exposure, must be absolutely eliminated as a contribution to 
that explanation. 

The inquiry of which the results are presented here, has been 
restricted, for the reasons given above, to Attica and the conditions 
of that state in the fifth and fourth centuries. No one will be able 
to deny that, both in this territory and in the rest of the Greek 
world, in the subsequent centuries, exposure was a means, frequently 
employed also by the parents, of getting rid of undesired children, 
especially when the latter were girls.* 

‘In a footnote, however, there is some justification for expressing our astonish- 
ment at the uncritical way in which Glotz adduces expressions in Greek authors which 
speak of aversion to carrying the burden of children, or anxiety as to the expenses of 
education, as so many indications which might explain the alleged frequency of 
expositio. For indeed, whoever would take the superfluous trouble, after the manner 
of Stobaeus, to collect all the quotations which bear witness of the distaste for educat- 
ing children (‘drt dobudopov 76 éxev réexva’’) would be able to collect a fair-sized 
parcel for any country, even those with the greatest number of children, and those 
where there is no trace of exposure, except by despairing unmarried mothers. With 


such unmethodical collections, in which the origin of each quotation and the character 
of the author is not accurately considered, one may prove everything and nothing. 


2 For the data, on the grounds of which the fact is to be concluded, and an attempt 
at explanation, I beg to refer to a thesis by one of my pupils, Miss Mulder: Quaestiones 
nonnullae ad Atheniensium matrimonia vitamque conjugalem pertinentes (Utrecht, 
1920), and especially cap. iii: ‘* De numero liberorum.” 

3 From the beginning of the third century B.c. are the lines by Posidippus, quoted 
in Stobaeus, drt xpeirroves of Gpoeves Tov waidwr* vidv Tpéher was Kav wevns Tis av 
toxn, Ovyarépa 5’ ExriOnor Kav  wAovoos. In the year 1 B.c., Hilarion, already become 
notorious, gives the following instructions to his wife, who is expecting a child: éav 
mWoNAG today ( ?) Téxns, Edv Hv Gpoevov, Ades, av Hv Ondea, ExBare. To other examples 
in papyri, references are given by Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, p. 467. 
From the middle of the second century A.p. is the tale of Apuleius (Metam. x. 23): 
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In considering this phenomenon and its explanation, we shall 
do well not to operate with the vague term “overpopulation” to 
which no clearly defined notion corresponds; here, too, we may 
assume the connection, statistically shown to exist for other countries 
and periods, viz., that between increase in the number of foundlings, 
and times of economic depression and poverty.! 

Urrecut, HOLLAND 


maritum habuit cujus pater proficiscens mandavit uxori suae, matri eidem juvenis— 
quod enim sarcina praegnationis oneratam eam relinquebat—ut si sexus sequioris 
edidisset foetum, protinus quod esset necaretur. at illa per absentiam mariti natam 
puellam <perimere> insita matribus pietate praeventa, descivit ab obsequio mariti. 


1See J. de Bosch Kemper, Geschiedkundig onderzoek naar de Armoede in ons 
Vaderland (‘‘Historical Inquiry as to the Poverty in Our Native Country’’), 1851, 
p. 31: ‘‘History teaches us that destitution is the chief cause (of the exposure of 
children). In the first place, it has appeared from statistical returns, that ....a 
remarkable correspondence exists between years of commercial and industrial stagna- 
tion on the one hand, and the increased number of foundlings on the other.’’ The 
following statement as to the course of the number of foundlings and that of the 
population in Amsterdam is instructive: 


Population Number of Foundlings 
1744 200,000 to 240,000 17 
1795 217,024 409 
1804 197,000 394 
1815 180,179 682 (in 1817: 855) 
1825 191,460 196 
1830 202,364 151 
1840 211,349 63 
1849 224,949 14 
1916 circa 650,000 5 


As will be seen, there is absolutely no connection between the number of inhabitants 
and the number of foundlings; that of the latter rises to an alarming degree during 
the economic depression caused by, and following, the French supremacy and the 
Napoleonic wars; in 1805, of the 471,524 inhabitants of 25 towns of Holland, 154,973 
were in receipt of poor relief: i.e., nearly 33 per cent! 











THE LOGIC OF THE HOMERIC SIMILE 


By PAauL SHOREY 


The similes of Homer have been exhaustively studied from every 
point of view except that to be adopted here, the use of them, namely, 
to illustrate the logical quality of Greek thought even in the earliest 
literature accessible to us. That too may be thought to be implied 
in Pope’s observation that “secure of the main likeness, Homer 
makes no scruple to play with the circumstances,’’ and it is forced 
upon the attention in Matthew Arnold’s imitation as Gildersleeve 
would say that the tricks of Attic style become more apparent in 
Lucian’s pastiche. No one writing upon this subject could fail to 
note in general terms the essential quality of the Homeric simile.! 
But in the interpretation of detail misapprehension is still so frequent 
as to justify the repetition and development of what everybody is 
supposed to know. I shall aim at brevity and not encumber the 
argument with many quotations from the voluminous modern 
literature on the subject, most of which, however, I have turned over 
if not read. The substance of what I have to say has been given 
to my classes for thirty years, and much of it is well developed in 
Professor Arthur Leslie Keith’s Chicago dissertation Simile and 
Metaphor in Greek Poetry from Homer to Aeschylus.2, An apology for 
repeating it may be found in the fact that it is still customary to 
speak of the Homeric simile as a rudeness or naiveté of primitive art 
and as exemplifying the concreteness of the early Greek mind, its in- 
capacity for abstractions. The precise contrary is the truth. The 
Homeric simile is a highly elaborated conventional form employed 
with consummate conscious art. And so far from being the indication 
of a defective power of abstraction it distinguishes Homeric poetry in 

! It was observed before Pope by La Motte and imitated in Marino’s Adone. Cf. 
Finsler, Homer in der Neuzeit, pp. 89 and 216. 


2 Overlooked by Drerup in his survey of the literature, Homerische Poetik, I, 457, 
n. 15; ef. also Classical Philology, April, 1918, p. 210, and January, 1921, p. 76. 
{CuassicaL Pattotocy XVII, July, 1922 240 
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that respect from all other early poetry and indeed to the discerning 
eye is a prophecy of that abuse of the dialectical and abstract faculties 
which was destined to overlay and choke out the spirit of imaginative 
poetry in Greek literature. 

There could be no apter illustration of both these points than the 
famous comparison of Menelaus’ blood-stained thigh to the carven 
ivory cheek piece for a horse stained by a woman of Maeonia or 
Caria (Iliad. iv. 141). Many eminent modern critics have commented 
on this passage and they generally do what they attribute to Homer— 
lose themselves in exuberance of detail. Thus James in his Psy- 
chology generalizes: “A certain richness of the aesthetic nature may 
therefore easily keep one in the intuitive stage.’”’ He then quotes 
Palmer’s translation of our simile and adds: ‘‘A man in whom all the 
incidents of an analogy rise up as vividly as this may be excused 
for not attending to the ground of the analogy.’”’ Much sounder 
than this dictum of the psychologist is the poet Pope’s comment 
that the Homeric simile “‘runs out into embellishments. . 
which however are so managed as not to overpower the main one.” 
Matthew Arnold’s imitation of this simile, or rather his transposition 
of it into oriental imagery, brings out this point so well, that familiar 
as the passage is, I must quote it and take it as a text for much that 
is to follow. 

And show’d a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick’d; as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An emperor’s gift—at early morn he paints, 
And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands— 
So delicately prick’d the sign appeare’d 
On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s seal. 
Here and in 
But as a troop of pedlers from Cabool 


and in many other instances Arnold exaggerates the Homeric man- 
nerism in the length of the interval and the multiplication of the 
detail between the introductory ‘as’ and the resumptive “‘so.”’ In 


As when some hunter in the spring has found 
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this verges on caricature. The description of the slain breeding 
eagle and her mate that comes winging back to his desolate eyry 
fills sixteen lines before the application: 


As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not. 


But for the preliminary study of the type Arnold’s copies will almost 
take the place of the originals. ‘As when some hunter in the spring 
hath found” is evidently modeled on Iliad xi. 113-20 and will help 
the student to understand it. And 


But as a troop of pedlers from Cabool 
In single file they move and stop their breath 
So the pale Persians held their breath for fear, 


though not directly patterned on xv. 629 and xvi. 391-93, will 
assist their interpretation and carefully studied might forestall 
misapprehension of xvi. 297 ff. (ef. enfra, p. 247). Further and more 
definitive analysis of the Homeric simile would not be easy. For 
the present purpose the best principle of classification would be the 
degree of isolating abstraction manifested in the selection and treat- 
ment of the point of comparison. The line cannot and need not be 
sharply drawn. But we might distinguish cases where the point 
of a comparison is a separable material part of the total description, 
an item as it were in the bill of particulars; where it is a sensuous 
quality; where it is a determination of space, time, motion, etc., 
one of the Aristotelian xowda; where it is an action, a feeling or an 
emotion, an analogy between mind and matter or some other analogy 
so faint and subtle that it is psychologically almost equivalent to 
abstraction. It is enough to indicate the principles of such a classifi- 
cation without applying them in detail here. 

The detailed study would note, for instance, that long before 
modern psychology Homer was aware that the same image may 
be the vehicle of very different meanings. A simile from winnowing, 
for example, in Jliad v. 500 conveys the idea of whitening and in xiii. 
587 of an arrow bounding off from a surface. It would also recognize 
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that while the characteristic Homeric simile turns on a single point 
there are not lacking cases where this type of simile merges by inde- 
finable gradations into an elaborated and detailed parallelism, as 
e.g. Iliad xi. 475-85 (ef. Cauer®, 447), xiii. 137. 

But the general question of the true nature of the Homeric simile 
has more than an abstract and theoretical interest. It affects inter- 
pretation and through interpretation the methods of modern con- 
jectural and disintegrating criticism. For the objections of this 
criticism to our present text sometimes depend on a misunderstanding 
of Homer’s style, and their proposed rearrangements, athetizings, and 
conjectures sometimes violate its principles. Examples are endless 
and will continue to multiply so long as philologians read and write 
hastily to maintain a thesis. Those that I have selected are purely 
illustrative and typical. It has often been observed by Lang, 
Shewan, and others that the abbreviated texts of the higher critics 
introduce greater inconsistencies and more improbable and abrupt 
transitions than any that they are designed to remedy. The omission 
in some such reconstructions of the ds that normally applies a 
Homeric simile would be a special instance of this. Thus Wilamo- 
witz (Die Ilias und Homer, p. 153) regards the last ten lines of Iliad 
xvii and the first line of xviii as an interpolation with a purpose and 
affirms that xviii. 2 appropriately follows directly on xvii. 751. It is 
not necessary to waste Greek type in reprinting the whole. There 
are many other objections to this re-writing of the text,! but what 
concerns us here is that xvii. 751 is the last line but one of an elaborate 
simile shorn of its pointing line with &s and that Wilamowitz’ text 
makes 

*Avriroxos 5’ ’Axtdje modas Taxls ayyedos MADE 
follow directly this xédos simile without any mitigating or mediating 
transition. Homer does not turn such sharp corners. 

A more doubtful case is the comparison in Iliad xvi. 155-57 
of the Myrmidons to a troop of wolves, which Wilamowitz wantonly 
emasculates by the omission of 156-66. His only arguments are 
the possibility of making sense and the “logical” objection that in 156 
all the Myrmidons are armed (ravras. Wilamowitz’ own text is 


1 Drerup argues that the accumulation of similes here is designed to mark a division 
n the action of the poem. 
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ravrn,) and that in 164 it is the Muppddvwr ynropes 75€ wédovres that 
throng about Achilles. The longer simile is more effective poetically 
and is naturally employed at so great a crisis of the action. The 
point of comparison is not, as Wilamowitz seems to think, that 
both wolves and Myrmidons are fed up! and ready to fight. It is 
merely the general impression of fierceness and more particularly the 
rush of the pack. To Homer’s feeling the words that carry the 
comparison somewhat imperfectly were probably kai 7’ ayednddv 
tao (160) and dud’. . . . pworr’ (165-66). The image is the pack 
of fierce creatures animated by one purpose rushing to one center 
of their desire. 

Another very interesting example is Professor Murray’s suggestion 
that in Iliad xiii. 573 the line 


ws 6 TuTels HoTatpe wivuvOa Trep, ovTL uada Snv 


is added by one of the moralizing expurgators of the Iliad to soften 
the cruelty of the preceding description by some older poet of a 
particularly dreadful wound. 

Now I waive the considerations that there are many other horrors 
in the Iliad not thus “cleaned up,”’ e.g. in xiii. 204, xiii. 651, xiv. 499; 
that wivuvOa rep obrt ada Snyv is a tag (Iliad i. 416) and that such a 
combination of affirmative and negative emphasis is a favorite 
Greek idiom.? But in his zeal for his thesis Professor Murray over- 
looks the fact that what he calls an inorganic line which can be 
omitted with no effect upon the grammar or continuity has a con- 
siderable effect upon the style. For it contains the pointing ds 
and the repeated word jomaipe, which with its convenient ambiguity 
of meaning ingeniously marks the point of comparison. If this 
line is excised the two following lines will have to be re-written or 
omitted with an intolerable and un-Homeric effect of abruptness. 

In the parallel passage of Odyssey xxii. 473 there is no simile, but 
the abruptness would be quite as disconcerting, since if the line is 
cut out we are no longer told in the explicit Homeric manner that the 
guilty girls did actually die. 

1 Diintzer, on the contrary, Homerische Abhandlungen, p. 485, says that the 
wolves have had only one deer between them, which has only whetted their appetites. 


2 Cf. Odyssey xv. 494. 
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And to account for the retention by the expurgators of the 
ghastly mutilation of Melanthius, Professor Murray is compelled 
to resort to the ingenious hypothesis that the civilization of the 
Odyssey had advanced to the precise point where the torture of 
women was unpleasant even to an audience which approved the 
cruelty to the goatherd. 

It may of course be argued as an afterthought that the rule is 
not absolute, and that the Homeric simile sometimes omits the 
pointing &s.1_ But the few examples of this in very brief and sketchy 
similes (Iliad ii. 394, iv. 462, xviii. 600) or with use of ixedos do 
not affect the principle of Homeric composition or justify con- 
jectures that violate it. One result of this conventionalized form 
and this intellectualized logic is that Homer cares less than a modern 
poet would for the dignity and congruity of the emotional suggestions 
of his comparisons. The shocked critics of pseudo-classicism from 
Vida down would not see that he does not compare Ajax to an ass, 
but his conduct in a given situation to that of an ass in like case.? 
A reader who accepts this plea will feel no impairment of the hero’s 
dignity in the comparison of Odysseus on his restless couch to a haggis 
turning on the fire (xx. 25), or in the comparison of him to a polyp 
(v. 432), to a rider astride a ship timber (v. 371), to a spark of fire in 
the ashes (v. 488), to a bat (xii. 433) in the image that illustrates 
his difficult situation at the end of the twelfth Odyssey, or in that 
which likens his tunic to the scales of an onion. It would be idle 
to deny that this is in the main Homer’s practice. There are too 
many examples of homely, trivial or, as the pseudo-classicist would 
say, low similes employed with entire indifference to the effect of 
their connotations on the dignity of the theme. 

Objection has been raised on this score to Achilles’ comparison 
of himself to a bird, or, as some will have it, to a hen (Iliad ix. 323). 
The comparison of Penelope to a lion (Odyssey iv. 791) has been 
thought unbecoming. Homer thought only of the point, vepunprte, 
and its synonym épyaivovear. 

There is little epic dignity in Odysseus’ comparison of his men 
to calves capering about their mothers (Odyssey x. 410 ff.), in the 

1 Cf. the statistics in Keith, op. cit., pp. 134-35. 

2 Many of the older critics of course did understand this. Cf. Finsler, p. 105. 
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courage of a fly (Iliad xvii. 570), or in the cauldron that boils melting 
the lard of a fatted hog (xxi. 362). 

This prevailing practice, though it creates a presumption, would 
not absolutely exclude the occasional conscious use of the pathetic 
fallacy in similes intentionally adapted to the feeling of their context. 
Whether or how often Homer actually does this is a question of fact 
and the interpretation of particular passages. In the cases alleged 
by Wilamowitz, Drerup,' and others I find none that is entirely 
convincing. Wilamowitz’ chief example is the comparison at the 
end of the eighth book of the watchfires of the Trojans to the stars, 
which he thinks symbolizes the joyous confidence of the Trojans, 
and the, as he believes, consciously contrasted image at the beginning 
of the ninth book that compares the agitations of the Greek mind 
to a dark sea rent by contending winds from Thrace. 

Wilamowitz is so sure of this that he deems anyone who cannot 
feel it outside the pale of rational discussion. And a reader who is 
accustomed to the sentiment of modern poetry and who recalls the 


se 


phrase in the first simile ‘‘and the shepherd’s heart is glad’’ will 
esteem it a plausible and happy thought. Yet a very slight con- 
sideration of Homer’s habitual style renders it more than doubtful. 
Wilamowitz contemptuously dismisses what we have called the 
logic of the Homeric simile as only an insignificant convention in 
the transitions by which they were introduced. But we have seen 
in too many cases that this logic is for Homer essential and that he 
is indifferent to the congruity of the emotional tone. The con- 
gruity happens to exist in this instance. But there is no reason to 
suppose that for Homer the phrase yéynOe 5€ re @péva twoiunv had 
any more significance outside of the picture than have the countless 
details irrelevant to the point of comparison that complete the image 
in other similes. The essential point for him was that the watchfires 
were as numerous as the stars. After that the development of the 
picture had presumably the same literary purpose as in other Homeric 
similes. And as this purpose does not usually include Stimmung or 
pathetic fallacy there is a presumption that nothing of the kind is 
intended here. On this point, however, opinions may differ. But 
of the other simile there is more to be said. We do not need to 
1 Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias, p. 374, 
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account for that by an intention of contrast to the radiant moonlight 
scene. That is already left far behind and Homer, as Matthew 
Arnold said, moves on and away quickly. The simile of the storm- 
vexed sea is sufficiently explained by Homer’s habit of comparing 
the passions and agitations of the mind to the forces of nature! and 
especially to winds and waves. The key-words here starting from 
BeBornato are dpiverov frequently used of emotion, but applicable 
also to the sea and in the pointing of the comparison the virtual 
synonym édaifero often used in this type of simile. So in xiv. 16 ff. 
in the comparison of Nestor’s hestitation to a poised wave? rop@upn 
is picked up by ®puauve reinforced by dacfouevos. So again in xv. 623 
in a simile that faces both ways and has two points of comparison 
édaifero in the application is used as a synonym to pick up the 
second point of comparison rpopuéover b€ Te Ppéva vadrar. And in 
Odyssey xix. 521 with even greater subtlety and power of abstraction 
the turns and changes in a nightingale’s song symbolize the alterna- 
tions of indecision in Penelope’s mind—521 aya rpwraca, 524 dixa 
Ouyds dpwpérat vba kai va. In xvi. 297 ff., where a few lines of the 
moonlight scene are repeated, Wilamowitz (p. 134) thinks that the 
image expresses the joy of the Greeks in their rally. But that is 
because he fails to see, what the ancients and Mr. Leaf understand, 
that for Homer the logical point was the brief glimpse of the heavens 
when a cloud opens or breaks away and the brief respite granted to 
the Danaans. This is more implicit than usual and disappears in 
mistaken English versions of kwon... . vedéXnv which misled 
Mr. Mackail.? But as . . . . rurOdv avérvevoay would remind a 
Greek reader of the proverbial é\iyn 5€ 7’ avamrvevors tod€uoto (Iliad 
xi. 801) and make the meaning plain. In the following similes of the 
storm-cloud, 364, and the flood, 384 ff., Wilamowitz sees a reflection 
not of the presumably still greater joy of the Greeks but of the 
distress of the Trojans. It would be childish, he says, to look for the 
tertia comparationis (p. 134). But in 391 and 393 Homer’s logical 

Cf. Alfred Benn, Philosophy of Greece, p. 17: ‘“‘In the Homeric simile we find 
nature as force penetrating into the depths of man’s soul so that his distracted purpose 
is illustrated by a wave torn between contending winds, his waxing wrath by rising 
smoke, his multitudinous thoughts by thick falling raindrops or snowflakes.”’ 

2 Cf. Iliad xxi. 551, Odyssey iv. 427. 


3 Cf. my review in Classical Weekly, IV, 9. 
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conscience constrains him to add this childish thing in the explicit 
words peyada orevaxovor. If they were not to his feeling essential, 
why should he do so? It cannot be said that they are here transi- 
tional and used only to bring in the simile. The briefer simile 364 
is one of the least explicit in Homer. But the familiarity of the 
comparison of an army to a végos may heal that. The most plausible 
of Wilamowitz’ examples are the similes of the beacon fire and the 
trumpet that signalize Achilles’ reappearance at the trench and 
his shout (Jliad xviii. 207 ff.). Here for Wilamowitz (p. 168) the 
essential is that a beacon fire signals for help and a trumpet call may 
bring salvation such as Achilles brought to the Greeks. There are 
few absolutes in literary criticism and it would not affect our con- 
ception of Homer’s predominating and presumptive intentions if 
we conceded the possibility that Wilamowitz’ idea may have flitted 
across the consciousness of the poet or occurred to some Homeric read- 
ers. But in both of the similes the tertium comparationis is explicitly 
expressed in accordance with the precedents of Homeric art. Cf. 207 
with 214 and 219 with 221. Another case in which, while emphasiz- 
ing the distinctive feature of the Homeric simile, we must admit the 
possibility of other suggestions, is the comparison in Iliad iv. 483, 
of Simoeisius to a felled poplar. Did Homer consciously feel the 
pathos that Arnold’s imitation makes explicit to us? 
For very young he seemed, tenderly reared, 
Like some young cypress, tall and dark and straight. 

Are we to think with Mure of the resemblance of the slender youth 
with his plumed helmet to a Lombardy poplar, trimmed to the leafy 
top, or shall we say, with Madame Dacier (Finsler, p. 401), that the 
poplar that grows by the water is chosen because Simoeisius was 
born by a river? Is as more frequently used in comparisons that 
turn on a single precise point, and is rotov the mark of a broader or 
more elaborated simile? It is perhaps wiser not to dogmatize. 
Again, however Homer may have felt iav@n, Iliad xxiii. 599, he did 
not by @piccovew &povpar intend Arnold’s 


A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy. 


For the rest the expression Stimmungsbild is ambiguous and the 
other arguments by which Wilamowitz supports his thesis are 
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fallacious. Other critics understand by the phrase similes directly 
and unmistakably expressive of feeling, in which the feeling is the 
tertium comparationis. Such is that at the beginning of the seventh 
book of the Iliad (4-7) which Matthew Arnold reproduces with the 
emphasis of imitation in his 

And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore, 

By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 

Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 

Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 

Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands— 

So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came. 
There are in this sense many Stimmungsbilder in Homer, some of 
which in fineness of observation and sympathy of sentiment go far 
beyond the simple pattern just quoted. 

They have often been collected! and it is unnecessary to transcribe 
them in full again. Such are e.g. the comparison in Odyssey viii. 
522 ff., of Odysseus weeping to a woman mourning her slain husband, 
where é\eevov is the carrying word. In the other type of simile 
it might have been the word rnxero with which the simile begins, and 
which in the more subtle and difficult comparison of Penelope’s 
waning cheek and weeping eyes to melting snow (Odyssey xix. 204) 
is repeated five times.? Other examples are Iliad xxiii. 222; 
Odyssey xvi. 17, V. 394, domaovos three times, as in Odyssey xxiii. 
233-39. 

A commonplace but otherwise unobjectionable example is the 
comparison in Iliad xxi. 522 ff. of Achilles who caused toil and griefs 
to the Trojans to the smoke from a burning city which causes toil 
and griefs to many. Mr. Leaf’s comment that according to the 
actual words they are compared to the rising smoke, overlooks the 
Tegea epigram, and Euripides, and the symbolic significance of the 
smoke from a captured town, but it is high comedy that Wilamowitz 
should rebuke him: ‘so eng logisch soll man homerische Gleichnisse 
nicht behandeln”’ (p. 92). 


1 Cf, Cauer?, 415 ff. 


2? Hermogenes, Spengel, ii. 428, cites this as an illustration of Homer’s tact. He 
perceived that when no other word was so good an ostentatious variation of synonyms 
would be out of place. 
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Homer normally expressed emotion in this direct, simple way. 
It was for him an adequate expression, and it is a mere obtrusion of 
modern sentiment when Wilamowitz affirms that the chief purpose 
of the elaborate nature simile was to shadow forth by indirection and 
allegory feelings which the poet lacked the language to express 
otherwise. That is to exaggerate the thesis of Schneidewin (Homer- 
ische naivetdt), who finds in every case where the Homeric man 
refrains from sentimental and romantic expansion an example of 
tongue-tied naiveté and resourcelessness in expression. Neither 
Homer nor his personages magnify and analyze feeling as the heroes 
of modern realism and romance do. But quite apart from the express 
similes of feeling a study of some Homeric effects of emphasis, 
epithet, contrast, and the use of the particles would reveal him 
capable of expressing delicacies of sentiment which often escape 
the observation of the very critics who harp on his limitations. The 
ancients who found all the niceties of later rhetoric and poetics 
anticipated in Homer were nearer the truth than is Remy de Gour- 
mont for instance, who explains the similes as compensation for a 
defective vocabulary—‘“ on dirait que l’auteur manque de mots” — 
and who never having seen the collections of Professor Keith (op. cit., 
pp. 33-37) actually affirms that Homer has no metaphors: ‘‘ Homére 
ne peut pas dire baigné dans son sang; c’est une métaphore.”’” But 
that is another subject. 

The alleged irrelevance and inappropriateness of similes in their 
present setting is a favorite argument of the higher critic in support 
of theories of the composition and interpolation of the Homeric 
poems. It is conceivable, though rarely verifiable, that in some cases 
such conjectures may hit the truth. But the systematic application 
of the method always leads to misinterpretation. Wilamowitz 
employs it frequently. A notable specimen of this logic is Wilamo- 
witz’ athetizing (p. 129) of the comparison (Iliad xvi. 352-57) of 
the retreat of the Trojans to the flight of a flock of kids assailed by 
wolves. The simile occurs at the proper interval to relieve some 
rather dreary fighting. For Homer the point lies in the repeated 
éréxpaov 352, 356; and, less obviously to the modern reader, in the 
balancing equivalence of avadxida Ouydy éxotoas (355) with Nafovro 
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5é Pobpidos aXx7js (357). There is no reason for excising it except the 
bare possibility of making continuous sense without it. Wilamowitz, 
however, finds its details inconsistent with the following statement 
that Hector with skill in warfare tried to cover the retreat and save his 
comrades. Such a covered retreat he thinks incompatible with the 
OBoro dvoxedabov, which of course is a mere synonym and tag that 
it is uncritical to press in this fashion. He also finds it unthinkable 
that Hector’s skill in war should be praised immediately after a 
simile which explains that the kids in question were cut off from their 
mothers by the carelessness of the shepherd. That is the fallacy of 
Stimmung already described. In Iliad viii. 340 he (p. 39) actually 
misinterprets é\:coduevov re doxever, ‘so oft es einen Seitensprung 
macht, einen Haken schlagt,” in order to confirm the fancy that 
Homer is really thinking of a hare hunt, but does not like to compare 
the Achaeans to hares. Of course if we construe the Greek correctly 
it is plain that the dog is not watching to see which way the lion-hare 
will jump in its endeavor to escape, but is wary of the moment when 
the lion may turn and stand at bay. Miilder (Die Ilias und thre 
Quellen) finds confirmation of his theory that Homer was working 
over old material in the excessive number of similes employed at 
crises of the action to disguise the poet’s ignorance of military tactics, 
and in the fact that the point of comparison is often slight and used 
merely to drag in the matter. All the lion similes for example were 
developed out of one great typical lion scene. The triumph of this 
method is its application to the comparison, in Patroclus’ taunt, of 
Kebriones plunging wounded from his car to a man diving for 
“oysters” (Iliad xvi. 740-48). Miilder disregards the conventional 
Homeric logic of the repetition of the key words ws peta xufiord. 
He will have grounds more relative than this and finds them in his 
own happy fancy that the oysters are Kebriones’ eyes struck out by 
the stone which Patroclus hurled and lying in the dust before his 
car. That he thinks introduces Stimmung. But the ordinary 
interpreter of Homer, he sadly adds, is insensitive to these refinements. 

Professor Murray lends the charm of his persuasive manner to 
this scientific method. The poets of our Iliad scarcely need to have 
seen a lion, he thinks. They have their store of traditional similes. 
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. . . . But a good many of them are not applicable to the case for 
which they are used. He then gives four pages of illustrations of 
this inappositeness. He will, I am sure, pardon me if I endeavor 
to show that every one of his examples is wrong, that is, involves a 
misapprehension of the text. That is at least a tangible issue— 
a question drenched in matter as Matthew Arnold put it. His first 
instance is the comparison in [liad xii. 41 of a lion or boar at bay and 
vainly trying to penetrate a column of hunters to Hector temporarily 
baffled but wheeling about and urging his men to the attack. Homer 
marks the point (the logic is imperfect) by the repeated orpéderat 
42 and 47 resumed with as in 49 by the synonym eidiooed’ (cf. xvii. 
283) for which without warning the reader Professor Murray prefers 
é\XiooeO “besought” which makes the ds absolutely pointless.! He 
asks us to consider this simile in detail. His own report of the 
details is anything but critical. The situation symbolized by the 
simile, he says, is ‘“‘a hero left alone, hard pressed by enemies, but 
refusing to retreat.’’ “But the Greeks,” he says, ‘‘are flying and 
Hector pursuing them back beyond the walls.”” Say rather that they 
have taken refuge within and about the wall éeAywévor icxavowvTo 
and are there massed against attack. The Trojans have not yet 
crossed the ditch and Hector does not penetrate the wall until 
line 470. Professor Murray sums up, ‘“ Hector urging on his con- 
quering comrades is really not particularly like this surrounded and 
baffled lion whose daring is his death.” 

But in fact Hector, though the Greeks give way before him as the 
hunters before the lion when he charges, is for the time being baffled, 
and his conquering comrades shrink from crossing the ditch. Miss 
Stawell (Homer and the Iliad, p. 54) sees clearly that ‘this is to miss 
the point of the simile by pressing the details.’ Yet she herself I 
think concedes too much to the Stimmung fallacy when she finds in 
‘whose daring is his death”’ a sentimental reference to Andromache’s 
words to Hector in Iliad vi. 407. The phrase in such a simile is a 

1 Nearly the reading of the manuscripts, but there were ancient variants. Wilamo- 
witz, p. 211, in his paraphrase ignores the orpéderac and with his ‘‘Wandte.... 
und bat’’ seems to accept both texts at once for the other word unless he expects us 


to translate érpivwy “‘bat.’’ I do not intend to impute motives. But if the argument 
is sound why not quote and translate correctly ? 
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mere tag. Compare Iliad xvi. 753. Professor Murray can even 
tell us where the simile so inappropriate here is really in place. It 
originally belonged to the description of Ajax covering the Greek 
retreat in the eleventh book. Ajax is there compared to a lion 
baffled in a night raid (ef. Class. Phil., XVI, 76) and to an ass 
(ef. supra, p. 245). Therhapsode also found in some manuscripts our 
present simile there. It was not needed but was too good to lose. 
So he kept it by him and the mention of a wall reminded him Of the 
comparison of the hunters to a wall and he put it there. ‘ Does 
this explanation fail to carry conviction ?’’ Professor Murray asks. 
It does, if for no other reason, because he is thinking in English. A 
mipyos is neither literally nor in its military sense a retyos. And 
mupynoov ... . aprivavres does not mean “they set themselves as 
a wall,”’ but as Leaf’s note renders it “in serried ranks”’ (ef. Iliad iv. 
334). 

His next example is the two similes that compare the Lapiths 
defending the gate, first to two high-crested oaks, and then to wild 
boars: ‘People who stand firm in front of a gate are not very like 
wild boars that rush out and tear up the undergrowth making a noise 
with their tusks.” 

That has a plausible sound, but by parity of reasoning we could 
argue that Stonewall Jackson’s name became a misnomer if he 
ever charged at the head of his troop, or that Tennyson could not 
possibly have compared his Princess to a stately pine set in a cataract 
on an island crag and to a bell that tolled ruin from an earthquake- 
shaken tower, or with Wilamowitz that “throned dawn” must really 
be flowery dawn (@péva, p. 31: “wie kann das Morgenrot sitzen 
auf das man wartet ?’’). 

Professor Murray’s account aggravates the contradiction between 
the two Homeric similes by the comment: ‘‘a moment after we are 
told of the same twomen ... . out they charged,” etc. Itis nota 
moment after but full ten lines, which in the swift Homeric narrative 
is a long time. 

But that is not all. Professor Murray ignores the entire logical 
framework that harmonizes and smooths the transition between the 
two images. It is almost painfully explicit. After the comparison 
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to the firm-rooted oaks Homer adds, ‘‘So they abided the assault,’ 
etc. Four lines of description of the assault follow with many proper 
names. Then Homer continues, ‘They for a time had been urging 
the Greeks to defend themselves within the walls! . . . . but when 
they marked the attack on the wall, .... then darting forth 
like boars,” ete. The boars too abide at first and then charge. 
The piuvorv, ete., of 136 corresponds to the déxara: KkoAoouprov of 
147; the diéavre is repeated by diccorre of 148, and then, as the simile 
is somewhat long, it becomes a double-header, and the xouzros dd0vTwv 
of 149 is finally picked up by &s r&v koure xadxos. Homer was 
resolved that there should be no misunderstanding of the situation. 
But he did not foresee the higher criticism. Professor Murray’s 
explanation is that there were two versions of the story and two 
similes too good to lose. “So the last compiler puts in the wild 
boars, and soothes the imagination .... by explaining that the 
point of similarity lies in the noise.’”’ This of course overlooks the 
elaborate parallelism that we have already pointed out. In a foot- 
note Professor Murray recognizes in different language what we 
have called the double-headed type of simile, but thinks this an 
extreme and improbable instance. He illustrates his point by 
Iliad xv. 623, where he says that Hector’s onset is compared (1) to 
waves falling on a rock which stands immovable, (2) to a wave crash- 
ing down upon a ship which is badly shaken; then came v. 629, 
“‘Even so was the spirit of the Achaeans shaken within their breast,”’ 
which he thinks the minstrel added to relieve the inconsistency. 
Again he is thinking in English, and without regard to Homer’s 
style. Homer is too abstract and logical for modern geniality and 
breadth. In the first simile Hector’s onset as such is not compared 
to the waves, but the Greek army in compact column is compared to 
the rock. In the second simile Hector falls upon them like a wave, 
but there is not a word about the ship being shaken—it is hidden in 
foam and spray. The comparison as we have already seen (supra, 
p. 247) turns on rpouéovor b€ Te Ppéva vairat (627) and ds ébaifero 
Oupos (629). Professor Murray’s final example is an oversight such 
as may happen to any scholar, but as he says that it makes of this 


1[ prefer évras but it matters little. 
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hypothesis almost a certainty I must use it to show the quality of 
the certainties of disintegrating Homeric criticism. In xii. 167, in 
Professor Murray’s version, the leader of the Trojan assault cries, 
“These men are like a swarm of bees or wasps who have built their 
nests beside a rocky path and pour out to fight with hunters to 
protect their young.” ‘That comparison,” he comments, “can 
scarcely have been invented to describe two solitary heroes standing 
in front of a gate. It may well have described a great mass of 
Greeks pouring out through the gate. But that was part of the 
rejected story. It belonged to the same version as the rushing 
wild boars.” 

It will hardly be believed that there is no word in the entire 
passage that remotely suggests ‘pouring out.’’ Professor Murray 
has inextricably mixed in his notes or in his memory this wasp simile 
with a totally different wasp simile in xvi. 259-67, where the key- 
words are é£exéovro and éx vndv éxéovro. In the present simile the 
point of comparison is the very different one, ov5’ aoXeirovaw, xii. 
169, with ovx €8éXover . . . . and xacoac0a which is perfectly perti- 
nent to the situation. Compare Iliad xxi. 577, ovx arodnyet, with 580, 
ovx &edev hev'yerv, where again the obstinate courage, the refusal to 
yield, is the point. Wilamowitz (p. 216) objects, “denn die Bienen 
schwirmen ja gegen die Rauber aus.’”’ Homer is aware of that 
but it is not his present point. ov5’ dzoXeirovew x.7.X. means that 
they stubbornly refuse to abandon their home. It neither affirms 
nor denies that they swarm out of it to fight. Homer is too subtle 
for the concrete thinking modern. 

I am not unaware of the feeling of opposition that these reiter- 
ated negations will call forth in some readers. But what are we to 
do? Is not the criticism that concerns itself mainly with picking 
flaws in Homer quite as “negative” as that which points out the 
errors of the critic? On which side is the burden of proof? We 
have seen that not one of these examples will bear confrontation 
with the Homeric text. Is it not “up to” the deniers of Homer! to 

1 Professor Murray now says (Classical Review, June, 1922), ‘We all believe in 
the unity of Homer.’”’ But at the same time he cites the indebtedness of Shakespeare 
to his sources as an argument against the unitarians. Of course any reasonable uni- 


tarian will be content with as much unity and personality of authorship for Homer as 
we assign to Shakespeare. 
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produce better examples, or to name one treatise on the higher 
criticism of Homer of the soundness of whose scholarship they will 
make an issue, or else to abandon the claim that they are speaking 
in the name of “‘science,”’ and that the sentimental unitarian is un- 
willing to “face the truth?” 

The purpose of the Homeric simile can only mean what we feel 
to be its literary effect and our divination of the poet’s intention. 
In this sense its chief purpose in the extant epic is obviously to 
relieve the monotony of the fighting by the interspacing of these 
little cameos of the larger life of nature and man that encompasses 
the turmoil and hell of battle. There are about two hundred similes 
in the Iliad and less than fifty in the Odyssey. And within the Iliad 
the similes are most frequent in the battle books and very rare else- 
where, e.g. in Books i, xxiii, xxiv, ix, xX, xviii, and xix. 

Without the similes the Iliad would be a very imperfect picture 
of Homeric life, and many matters of interest are mentioned only in 
the similes. In the speeches Homer employs some similes much as 
a later writer might use them. But the formal conventionalized 
epic simile with repeated point and pointing as he felt would be 
inappropriate to oratory and he rarely employs it there. This, 
of course, is not a rejection of all other effects and intentions that 
critics have felt in the simile. There is no irreconcilable incompati- 
bility between the idea that it is used to ornament and add interest 
to dull passages and the apparently contradictory opinion of Jebb 
and many others that it serves mainly to concentrate attention and 
excite emotion at the crises of the epic or, as Drerup will have it, 
to frame a division or mark an episode. 

In the general economy of the poem the simile adorns and relieves 
the monotony and the painful strain of uninterrupted fighting. But 
in its particular context it may introduce an important personage 
or heighten feeling about a fatefu! turn in the narrative. 

The association of emotion with figurative language was observed 
by Quintilian and is a truism of psychology. The formal conven- 
tional framework of the Homeric simile somewhat diminishes this 
effect for us but does not destroy it, and a succession of four or five 
such similes recited by an eloquent rhapsode would undoubtedly 
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stir impressionable Greek feeling to its depth. This kind of excite- 
ment is to be distinguished from that indirect suggestion of senti- 
mental moods suited to the situation which we have already seen is 
probably not one of the conscious aims of Homeric art. We need not 
delay to discuss other more or less poetical values that have been 
found in the Homeric simile, such as the idea of Miilder already 
glanced at that it is a cloak for the poet’s ignorance. The use of two 
or more similes together has been exploited as an argument by dis- 
integrating critics. Such cumulation of imagery, though common to 
Homer with Pindar, Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and the Bible, offends 
their daintier aesthetic sense. And it is in vain that critics from Lon- 
ginus to Burke, Jebb, and Gildersleeve have pointed out that in such 
a swift succession of images we do not realize or feel the incongruities 
that reflection can discover in the visualized details, but only experi- 
ence a cumulative exaltation of feeling or a sense of the progress 
of action or description through their various phases. With imper- 
turbable disregard of such considerations the higher critic maintains 
his thesis. His explanation of double or multiple similes is that the 
poet was drawing from a common stock or that the rhapsode was 
combining different texts. The favorite formula for this argument 
is that the superfluous or inconsistent image was too good to lose. 
And so the diaskeuast retained it regardless of concinnity. That 
has a plausible sound and gives an impression of profound insight 
on the part of the critic who seems to have been present at the 
very conception of the poems. It may conceivably be the true 
account of the matter in a few instances. But it is rarely if ever 
conclusive, for it presupposes what cannot be proved, that the other 
explanation is insufficient. We have already tested this argument 
in some conspicuous cases and found it wanting. It is impossible 
to foresee all its possible misapplications. We can only make up an 
issue by challenging the production of any appreciable proportion 
of double or multiple similes which without misrepresentation require 
resort to this hypothesis. 

In the longest series of all the five similes that illustrate the march 
out of the Greeks to the first battle, [liad ii. 455 ff., Wilamowitz finds 
the key in an experience denied to scholars of lesser opportunities 
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(p. 275): ‘Eine bessere Vorbereitung fiir das Verstandniss ist es eine 
Parade auf dem Tempelhofer Felde mitgemacht zu haben. Da 
vollzieht sich alles ganz ihnlich und die Gleichnisse werden lebendig.”’ 

The origin of the Homeric simile, like most of the problems of 
ultimate origin, to which the present fashion devotes disproportionate 
attention, is a matter of pure conjecture. One school of critics affirms 
that the similes belong to the earliest phase of the evolution of the 
epic. Another is equally sure that they are late accretions, stuck 
on as ornaments by compilers and revisers. Still others are confi- 
dent that philological analysis can determine which similes are native 
to their present place, and which the diaskeuasts and rhapsodes 
inserted at random from a common store. Once we abandon the 
firm ground of the traditional text, one guess is as good as another. 
Figurative language is supposed to be natural to the primitive mind, 
and it is said to abound in the speeches of Red Indians and savages. 
Yet nothing really like the Homeric similes is found in Beowulf, or 
the Song of Roland, or the Kalevala, or other popular and natural 
epics. We can only suppose that, given the idea of a simile and its 
use to relieve, heighten, and adorn a narrative of fighting and adven- 
ture, the logic and the instinct for symmetry of the Greek racial 
mind shaped it to the form it assumes in the epic, and the genius of 
Homer impressed upon it its unique beauty and aesthetic charm.! 
This beauty has been challenged, and the justification and the 
aesthetic value of the Homeric simile have been endlessly and incon- 
clusively debated in the literature which Finsler has recorded in part. 
The long-tailed Homeric simile was an exhaustible jest to the cham- 
pions of the moderns in the famous quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns. In the long classical and pseudo-classical tradition the 
Homeric simile presents itself to the modern reader like the char- 
acter of the Homeric Odysseus in the Greek drama, in progressive 
degradations. To some readers this association with the imitations 
of Apollonius Rhodius, Virgil, the later Latin epics, and the Renas- 
cence epics of Ariosto, Camoéns, Tasso, Ronsard, and Milton will 
appeal as an added charm—a testimony to the unity of European 


1Cf. the beautiful and discriminating comments of Mackail, Lectures on Greek 
Poetry, pp. 68 and 71. 
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literature, and of the human spirit.!_ For others its spell will be 
spoiled by suggestions rather of the travesties of Scarron and Hudi- 
bras, the filth of Pope’s Dunciad, the burlesque of Fielding’s prose. 
How may readers so prejudiced recapture the freshness of the 
original experience and become sensitized to its beauty ? Some may 
be brought to a truer appreciation by the interpretative imitations of 
Arnold. But fanatics of modernity will see in these only pedantry 
and affectation—simplesse, not simplicité. There is but one way 
to recover the lost capacity to appreciate a great poet of the older 
world, to read him, if it may be, with the competent, sympathetic, 
and not too heavy-handed guidance of one who knows and loves and 
understands. Few students who have ever thus read any consider- 
able portion of Homer’s text think of him with Herbert Spencer as a 
sociological document, and not rather as a supreme poet. Few, if 
properly taught, will regard the Homeric similes as the quaintness 
and fumblings of an immature art, rather than what they are— 
exquisite if highly conventional ornaments used with consummate 
skill in the decoration of a great structural whole. Virgil, Milton, 
and Arnold are far better interpreters of this Homeric art than is the 
ethnologist’s conception of the mind of prehistoric man. But if we 
must relate them in our fancies to their supposed environment, we 
might, as I believe a modern critic has done, compare Homer’s similes 
in their logical form to the early Greek geometric style, and in their 
content to the beautiful realism of the best Mycenean art. 


1 See e.g. Barrett Wendell, The Traditions of European Literature, p. 23. 














NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE BANISHMENT OF THE ELDER AGRIPPINA 


The account of the punishment of the elder Agrippina by Tiberius, 
and the circumstances under which it took place, have always appeared 
somewhat confused to students of the history of that period. It is the 
purpose of this note to draw attention to an error in chronology which has 
not been sufficiently remarked before. According to the account in Annals 
v. 3, the death of Livia in 29 a.p. removed all reluctance from Tiberius’ 
mind, and he immediately put into action his schemes against Agrippina 
and her sons: the Senate at first refused to decree any punishment upon the 
emperor’s vague charges, but on the receipt of a second and more urgent 
letter left the decision to him (v. 5). Here occurs a lacuna in the text, but 
from Suetonius it is inferred that Nero was declared a public enemy by the 
Senate (Tib. 54, 2, Cal. 7), and that both he and his mother were banished, 
the one to Pontia, the other to Pandataria, where they were treated with 
great severity (Tib. 53, 54). The general impression left is that they were 
both sent into banishment on unproved charges in the year 29 A.D. 

There are however one or two indications that this account is not correct, 
or at any rate not sufficiently complete, and that there has been some 
suppression of detail and a confusion of chronology. Thus the elder Pliny 
vasually lets us know that Titius Sabinus and his slaves were punished in 
connection with Nero, son of Germanicus; the phrase used, ‘‘ex causa,”’ 
is a little ambiguous, but it might mean “in connection with the trial of Nero” 
(N.H. viii. 145). Tacitus merely relates that he was entrapped into making 
imprudent remarks against Tiberius, and then being charged with bribing 
certain of the emperor’s freedmen and plotting against the person of the 
emperor himself, was put to death; no mention is made of Nero or of Sabi- 
nus’ slaves. Again Philo (Contra Flac. ed. Wendland, p. 617) declares that 
Avillius Flaccus was one of the informers against Agrippina. In Suetonius 
(Tib. 53, 2) we read that Agrippina was charged with wishing to flee for 
refuge to the armies—presumably those on the German frontier. All this 
does not amount to much owing to the incidental way in which the evidence 
is given, but this aspect of the case is altered if we turn to Suetonius, Caligula, 
10, where the historian is tracing the early life of the Emperor Gaius. There 
we read that he accompanied his father to Syria, then returned with his 
mother and lived with her until her banishment, after which he took up his 
residence in the house of his great-grandmother Livia, over whom he pro- 
nounced a laudation at her funeral: “unde reversus primum in matris, 
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deinde ea relegata in Liviae Augustae proaviae suae contubernio mansit, quam 
defunctam ... . pro rostris laudavit.’”’ We are here explicitly told that 
Agrippina suffered banishment before the death of Livia; this of course is 
totally at variance with the account of Tacitus, who tries to make out that 
it was only after Livia’s death that Tiberius would proceed against his 
daughter-in-law. The data given by Suetonius and the elder Pliny suggest 
that the banishment of Agrippina was earlier than we should imagine from 
Tacitus’ narrative, and this suggestion receives a certain amount of confirma- 
tion from the fact that Velleius (ii. 130. 4 and 5) apparently dates the dis- 
grace of Agrippina and Nero before the death of Livia: ‘‘quod ex nuru, 
quod ex nepote dolere, indignari, erubescere coactus est! cuius temporis 
aegritudinem auxit amissa mater. .... ” Seneca (Dialogus v. 21. 5) 
speaks of a villa at Herculaneum which was torn down by Gaius, “because 
his mother was once kept under guard there.’’ Weiss in his article on 
Gaius in Pauly-Wissowa appears to think that the custody at Herculaneum 
and the “‘relegatio” of Caligula, 10, are the same, and that after Livia’s 
death a trial and banishment took place. Such a view does not seem at all 
acceptable. In both places (7ib. 54, Cal. 10) Suetonius uses the word 
“relegata”’ and knows of no second banishment. Yet even should Weiss’s 
view be true, the fact still remains that Tacitus says nothing about this earlier 
“‘relegatio,” but believes the measures were taken against Agrippina and her 
son only after Livia’s death. In fact he appears to be following a different 
tradition which represents the family of Germanicus as victims of Tiberius’ 
suspicion. From the notices already mentioned we might infer that charges 
of conspiracy were not altogether unfounded and that Agrippina and Nero 
were given some form of trial, and that at a date prior to the death of Livia. 
Our purpose, however, was not to discuss the historicity of Tacitus’ narrative, 
but rather to call attention to this difference in chronology.' Suetonius’ 
statement in Caligula, 10, is direct and precise and does not admit of question. 
It looks as though once again Tacitus’ obvious liking for the family of 
Germanicus has caused him to omit or gloze over facts which would be to 
its detriment. 


: Martin P. CHARLESWORTH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


PLATO EUTHYDEMUS 304 E 


Kai mept ovdevds dgiwv dvagiav omrovdny rovwovpevww (ottwoi yap mus Kal 
elrev Tots dévopact) 

“On things of no account an unaccountable zeal bestowing. For it was 
with some such flourish that he delivered himself.”” Though I presume that 
most Platonists must be aware that this is the meaning of the passage it 
has been so often mistranslated or misinterpreted for argumentative purposes 


1 For a similar difference in chronology, cf. Ann. vi. 28 and Pliny N.A. x. 2. 5. 
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that it may not be superfluous to establish the true interpretation. The 
anonymous critic of Socrates here parodied is obviously either Isocrates 
or a man of Isocratean type. It matters little, for Plato and Isocrates 
could exchange pinpricks at any date without quarreling. It is sometimes 
said that the style satirized is not that of Isocrates. Panath. 22 is sufficient 
answer to that. ddd’ ei davetnv ocrovddfwv Kai moddods Adyous TroLOvpevos 
mepi avOpwrwv, os ovdels teiAnpev agious elvat Adyov.! More serious is the 
frequent misapprehension of the parenthesis as a guaranty of verbatim 
quotation, which of course it is only by inference. Even Professor Ritter 
who must know better twice takes it so, Platon, I, 212 and 242: “So hat 
er sich jawohl wortlich ausgedriickt.” Similarly Gifford in his edition, 
“for it was just so that he spoke word for word.” Lat. “verbum e verbo.” 
The Greek for that of course would be something like aira ra fypata, Plato 
Phaedrus 271C. Cf. Phaedrus 228 D and Symp. 187 A, or pyras or otra 
yap elwe to pyjyar. Demos. 1457. 18 or xara Aeéw Plutarch Moral. 869 D 
or duappydnv. 

Plato’s expression as I have tried to indicate by my rendering refers 
primarily to the style, though of course a literal-minded logician might infer 
verbatim quotation. But however that may be, Plato by Greek idiom 
and Platonic usage does not affirm that he is quoting verbatim but only 
that he is reproducing the mannerism of the style. For this half-technical 
use of dvopacw ef. Hippias Major 286 A xai dAAws eb diaxeiwevos Kai Tots 
évopaow, and 282A eidaBovpevos piv POovov trav Lovtrwv oBorpevos Se 
Biv tev TereXevKdTwv, “comprehending the envy of those who live today 
and apprehending the enmity of those who have passed away,” where 
Socrates’ comment xadds ye od & ‘Inia dvoudfwv refers to the Gorgian 
figure. So in Menexenus 235 A xdA\orTd mws Tois dvopact mo.KkidovTes; 
Symp. 198 B rod xadAods tov évopatwv where it is true Kai pyyarev is added 
as in Apol. 17C. Phaedr. 257 A xat rots évopacw qvayKxacpévn mountiKois 
tiow dua Paidpov cipjoOa with Phaedr. 234 C. So Isocrates himself xiii. 16 
Kai Tois dvopacw eipvOpws Kal povoixas eireiv. Many other examples are 
available, but these suffice to show that the phrase is felt rather as a 
description of a style than as an assurance of literal quotation. The English 
reader might or might not understand this from Jowett’s “that was the 
expression which he used.” 

PauL SHOREY 


1 Cf. also Gorgias 520 A. 
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Griechische Mythologie. Von L. Pretiter. Vierte Auflage erneuert 
von Cart Rospert. Zweiter Band, Erstes Buch: Landschaftliche 
Sagen; Drittes Buch, erste Abteilung: Die Griechische Helden- 
sage: die Argonauten; der Thebanische Kreis. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1920-21. 


In 1875 the second volume of Preller’s Griechische Mythologie was 
issued in a third edition revised by Eugen Plew. The first volume, however, 
appeared in a fourth edition in 1894, revised by Carl Robert. Now the 
same scholar, a veteran in his field, but one whose skill and activity are 
happily unabated, gives us a revision of the first part of the second volume, 
that deals with Die landschaftlichen Sagen. In the thirty-eight years between 
the third and fourth editions of this part a vast amount of work has been 
done in the field of mythology and the point of view from which myths are 
regarded has greatly shifted. Few could be so well equipped as Robert for 
this work, since he adds to his thorough knowledge of the literary sources a 
full acquaintance with the data furnished by the monuments of every kind 
and a sane method of procedure. 

Although the outward form and arrangement at first glance seems but 
slightly changed, as a matter of fact we have here a new work much larger 
and richer than the old, brought into accord with the demands of the present 
day. Such a work was needed. Robert has made especial effort to trace 
the growth of each myth in poetry and art from the earliest form which can 
now be discovered, and to assign to each poet, so far as possible, the contribu- 
tion which he made to the development of the story. Perhaps some may 
regret that the author has resorted so little to etymology, but his reserve here 
is a happy contrast to the extremes to which would-be interpreters resorted 
in a past which is not yet very far away. More will wish that he had intro- 
duced parallels from the lore of other peoples; but Robert has restricted 
himself to such cases as seemed inevitable; and indeed we must recognize 
that if he had endeavored to quote parallel myths adequately, his work would 
have grown to enormous size and possibly would have been less useful in 
the end. 

The present part of the work is of especial interest to students of litera- 
ture, particularly to students of epic, lyric, and tragic poetry. An examina- 
tion of any one of his sections, as, for example, his discussion of “ Peleus und 
Achilleus,” ‘‘ Medeia,” or of “‘Orpheus” will quickly show the method and 
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worth of the book. There the reader finds in brief and clear form Robert’s 
view of the historical growth of the myth, supported at every point by his 
authorities. Often the treatment will arouse dissent on special points, but 
nevertheless all must welcome the book and recognize its value for our 
studies. 

The third part of the second volume is given wholly to the Argonautic and 
Theban Cycles, the Trojan Cycle being reserved for the next instalment. 
The complex stories here discussed developed largely under historical influ- 
ences. As one part of Greece came into contact with another through trade 
or war, or as adventurous Greeks touched strange and barbarous shores, the 
quick Hellenic imagination wove tales in which were incorporated elements 
both old and new, and from which in time were to be made the great epics. 
The Ionians began the creation of these heroic sagas and then the Greek 
mainland followed their example. 

The story of the voyage of the first ship, the Argo, in its familiar form, 
shows the unmistakable influence of Greek trading ventures and colonizing 
undertakings along the shores of the Pontus Euxinus. The extant treatment 
of the myths in Apollonius’ epic has obscured for us the older form of the 
story, so that the first task for the critic is to enucleate the earlier kernels of 
the tale from the later matter with which time and above all the learned 
Alexandrian involved them. According to the view which wins Robert’s 
approval Corinth had most influence in the earlier development of the myth, 
for otherwise Medea’s important r6le cannot be explained. Now Corinthian 
colonization was all in the West; there then lay the mythical land of Aea: 
and even Phineus, who originated in Arcadia, must have once dwelt in the 
West. The Odyssey tells us (wu 70) that the crashing rocks were passed by 
the Argo as it brought its heroes back through Oceanus by way of the passage 
from the unknown Pontus Euxinus into the Mediterranean once more, and 
not on its outward voyage. The complete reversal of the scene from West to 
East, Robert holds was made by Milesian poets after the founding of Cyzicus 
and the opening of the Euxinus. The verse in the Odyssey just referred to 
points to the older form of the myth; and Robert believes that this older 
Ionian form was used also in the lost Corinthiaca of Eumelus and in the 
Naupactica. 

Robert finds the origin of the whole myth in the union of a Thessalian 
story with the sacred myth of a Corinthian goddess, Medea. The details 
of the developed cycle he discusses through more than a hundred pages with 
results which are interesting if not always convincing. Points of difference 
cannot be handled in a brief notice, and the reviewer hesitates to oppose a 
scholar so learned and sane as Robert, but he cannot refrain from expressing 
his doubts whether it is necessary to postulate a complete reversal of the 
mythical geography by Milesian poets. Such violent treatment is not very 
probable in itself; and the somewhat incongruous elements of the complex 
story can surely be explained in a simplex fashion. 
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The Theban is the only great mythical cycle that is confined to a narrow 
geographical area within Greece proper. Robert holds that Oedipus was 
originally a ‘“‘year-god”’ who became a Theban king; then in the developing 
story he grew into a patricide, a conqueror of the Sphinx, and the father of 
two warrior sons, whose quarrel may have a basis in historical events. The 
final form of the myth was created by the great tragedians of the fifth 
century, especially by Euripides in his Phoenissae. The details here also 
are discussed with the fulness and clarity that we should expect from the 
author of Oedipus. 


Ciirrorp H. Moore 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Archaeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop, M.A. Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
8vo. Pp. xii+80. 8 figures. $1.00. 


“This essay has been written chiefiy with the idea of entertaining the 
many who by their interest and subscriptions have helped in the work of 
recovering the past, and partly in the hope that, if it makes even slightly 
for the accomplishment of better work in the future, it may not have been 
written in vain.” 

It is an excellent little manual for those who are intending to excavate, 
written by one who, though never in full charge of an expedition, has had 
experience in Greece and in Egypt. Stress is laid throughout upon the duty 
of conducting excavations for the purpose of extracting from a site all the 
information it can yield and placing that information promptly before the 
public. Digging merely for the purpose of finding objects of special interest 
is properly condemned. 

The excavator should be in some measure a surveyor and engineer, a 
photographer, and a draughtsman, but above all a man of tact and sufficiently 
in command of the language of his workmen to understand them and be 
understood by them. Moreover—and this is essential—no excavation should 
be undertaken with an insufficient staff. The strata of the site should 
be carefully distinguished, and the whole site, after preliminary trenches 
(better than pits) have made its conditions clear, should be excavated evenly 
to avoid confusion of strata. All objects found should be labelled and 
recorded at once. Practical directions are given for the use of the dumpy 
level, the pick and spade, the knife for careful work, the choice of the place 
for dumping, and the like, as well as for encouragement of industry, efficiency, 
and honesty among the workmen. 

The book is to be recommended as interesting, practical, and sensible, 
well devised to guard inexperienced excavators against possible mistakes in 
preparation of their outfit and conduct of their digging, as well as to explain 
to those who contribute funds the manner in which the funds are to be spent. 


Harotp N. Fow.Ler 
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Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in Matt Color on a White 
Ground. By ArtHur Farrpanks. University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume VII. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. Crown 8vo. Pp. ix+275. 41 
plates. 


In this volume the method adopted in the author’s previous volume 
(Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in Glaze Varnish on a White Ground, 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume VI, 1907) is 
applied to the white lekythoi with outline drawing in non-lustrous (why should 
archaeologists, when writing English, use the purely German word “matt” ?) 
color. Indeed the classification of the previous volume is continued in this; 
the vases studied in the previous volume are grouped in classes I-VIII, 
and those in the new technique in classes IX—XVI. As in the previous 
volume Dr. Fairbanks gives evidence of long-continued and careful study 
and of excellent judgment. He refrains from dogmatic statements on doubt- 
ful matters and disarms criticism by his attitude of modesty. We may, 
therefore, join him in regretting that he wrote before the appearance of 
Furtwiingler-Reichold, Attische weissgrundige Lekythen, and we may even 
question the necessity of the subdivision of his classes [X, X, and XI into 
so many series, without appearing to be unfriendly. 

‘ar the greater part of the book is taken up with the careful description 
of 374 vases, most of which the author has himself examined. There is a 
brief general introduction and a longer conclusion, and each class, as well 
as each series within classes IX, X, and XI, has its own introduction and 
conclusion. Naturally it is in these essays of varying length that the 
author’s opinions are expressed. An appendix, to which ten of the forty-one 
plates belong, adds thirty-one lekythoi to those already described in the 
previous volume. 

The chronology of the lekythoi with outlines in non-lustrous color is 
not so easily determined as that of those with outlines in glaze varnish; for 
the vases seem to be the result less of a regular development than of the efforts 
of different potteries to achieve popularity by variations in design, as well 
as in technique, from the traditional methods. Nevertheless, development 
can be traced, and the classification adopted by Dr. Fairbanks is, in principle, 
chronological. If classes I-VIII may be assigned roughly to the years 
480-430 B.c., classes [IX—XVI are to be assigned to 450-400 B.c. or slightly 
later. Such close analogies exist between vases of classes [IX and X and those 
of classes V and VI that the assumption appears to be justified that some 
painters worked in both techniques. Moreover, although in general classes 
IX-XII are earlier than classes XIII-XVI, the chronological succession is 
blurred by the fact that the various classes overlap, and two or three, even 
of those in which the same technique is employed, may be contemporaneous. 
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Class XVI, which comprises the relatively few large lekythoi with elaborate 
polychrome paintings, can hardly be dated much, if at all, before 400 B.c. 
These vases are especially interesting on account of the light they throw 
upon the great painting of the period. They are far more monumental 
than even the largest of the other classes and may well have been intended, 
like the marble lekythoi of the fourth century and the Dipylon vases of 
an earlier age, to serve as grave monuments; but complete information 
concerning the circumstances of their discovery would be desirable before 
following Winter and Collignon in assuming this to be their sole purpose. 
They may possibly, after adding splendor to the funeral, have been buried 
in the grave. 

This volume and its predecessor offer the most nearly complete collection 
of material for the study of Attic white lekythoi. For that reason, if for no 
other, they are indispensable to the student of Greek vase painting and of 
Greek art in general, as well as to the student of Greek ritual and religion. 
Additions will, no doubt, be made to this material, but hardly such as to 
make a new publication of the whole necessary or even desirable. Nor is 
it likely that the classification carried out with such care by Dr. Fairbanks 
will need to be corrected, unless it be in relatively unimportant details. 


Haroitp N. Fow.er 


A Study of the Commerce of Latium from the Early Iron Age through 
the Sixth Century B.C. By Louise E. W. Apams. (“Smith 
College Classical Studies,’’ No. II.) 


Miss Adams’ study is an admirable achievement in a field that American 
investigators have hardly touched. It deals with the foreign commerce of 
Latium from the early Iron age to the end of the sixth century. Latium is 
defined as including the Faliscan territory and the district between the 
Tiber and the Astura rivers. The evidence that Miss Adams had at her 
command—the objects in the museums and the reports of excavations— 
represented a body of material that was peculiarly unwieldy and she has 
handled it with great skill. 

After an introductory chapter giving the literary evidence for the western 
trade of Phoenicians and Ionian Greeks, the civilization of Latium in the 
period of the cremation pit (pozzo) graves is considered. In this period 
Miss Adams finds no evidence for foreign trade in Latium. In Etruria, 
however, a region whose cultural and racial affinities with Latium Miss 
Adams constantly emphasizes, the coast towns have brought to light in this 
period such imported objects as scarabs and glazed figurines and Tarquinii 
has produced local pottery that shows foreign influence. The third chapter 
deals with the ‘great period of importation,”’ the period whose beginning is 
marked by the appearance of inhumation shaft (fossa) graves. Rejecting 
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Pinza’s theory that pozzo and fossa graves existed side by side at the same 
time, Miss Adams follows Modestov in explaining the change in burial 
rite by the coming of the Etruscans. Against this view I would particularly 
urge that the change of rite is most complete not on the coast but in the 
inland settlements of the Faliscan and Latin districts which the foreign 
immigrant could hardly have reached first. The discussion of the activities 
of the Greek and Phoenician traders at this period is especially valuable. 

Of great interest are the next chapters on the Etruscans in Latium. Miss 
Adams believes that they first seized Praeneste as a stronghold that com- 
manded the overland route to Campania and that the powerful rulers of 
that city, while maintaining communication by way of Gabii, Fidenae, 
and Veii with Caere and other sections of Etruria, developed their own port 
at Satricum. In the sixth century, she thinks, the Etruscans seized Rome 
which had hitherto been perhaps in a different ‘‘trade circle’’ and developed 
there an important commercial center. Well aware of the dangers of 
inferences from the absence of archaeological evidence, Miss Adams has 
made very guarded statements. Yet we may ask how Etruscan influence 
can have been strong enough in the eighth century in Latium to lead to a 
complete abandonment of cremation for inhumation, and yet have limited 
itself in the seventh century to Praeneste and the lines of communication 
with Etruria, Campania, and the sea. When in 509 the Etruscan dynasty 
was expelled from Rome, that city was, Miss Adams thinks, in a command- 
ing position which she was later unable to maintain. The first treaty with 
Carthage for which Miss Adams accepts Polybius’ dating in the first year 
of the republic, shows that though the Latins had little real interest in 
foreign commerce there was at the time a possibility—long to remain 
unrealized—of Rome’s becoming a commercial center. 

The bibliography and references are full even if the omission in many 
cases of page references makes the material less readily useful. The lists 
of important discoveries are of great service, though it is hard to see why in a 
study that appeared in April, 1921, the terra cottas from Veii should be 
said to be “still awaiting publication.” Every student of early Latin 
history will be grateful to Miss Adams for having given meaning and sig- 
nificance to baffling masses of material that fill the museums of Rome. 

L. R. TayLor 


VassaR COLLEGE 


La Légende Socratique et les Sources de Platon. Par EuGENE DupREEL. 


Fondation Universitaire de Belgique. Bruxelles: Robert Sand, 
1922. 
Professor Burnet’s paradox that everything in Plato is Socratic was 
bound to conjure up to its philological anteros. Professor Dupréel’s thesis 
is, that Socrates is a literary invention of the Socratics, and that most of 
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Plato’s ideas and much of Aristotle’s Metaphysics derive from the great 
Sophists of the fifth century, Gorgias, Protagoras, and especially Prodicus 
and Hippias, the supreme original thinkers of the age of Pericles: ‘‘A ce plus 
haut sommet de la pensée antique, ce n’est pas le nom de Socrate, ni celui de 
Platon, ni celui d’Aristote qui méritent de demeurer attachés, c’est, outre 
les noms perdus des penseurs qu’il faut continuer A appeler les Idéalistes ou 
les Pythagoriciens, celui de leur émule et contradicteur Hippias.”’ 

I should be sorry for more than one reason to take a purely negative 
attitude toward this readable and ingenious book. I am tired of the criticism 
of errors, though I still think it the chief need of present-day scholarship. 
I have read the book with interest, and I sympathize with the writer’s 
protest against the method of combining isolated texts, and with his own 
better practice of analyzing the context of the passages which he cites. 
Nevertheless, he has not proved his thesis, and he himself admits that the 
three parts of the book swarm with hypotheses: ‘‘parmi lesquelles il en est 
d’assez aventurées.’”’ The only justification of this would be the argument 
that I usually reject, the consideration, namely, that only by exploiting an 
hypothesis to the limit can we determine its final value for “science.” The 
negative half of Professor Dupréel’s theory presents no difficulties. I can 
readily admit, for I have often said, that we know nothing of the historical 
Socrates, and that the Platonic Socrates is an ideal literary creation—too 
good to be true.! 

I admit also the general probability that Plato had read widely in 
fifth-century literature, as well as in the writings of his contemporaries, and 
drew many suggestions from both. Pater said as much in his Plato and 
Platonism, and Wilamowitz’ magisterial pronouncements that Plato never 
read, say Thucydides, or Herodotus, are easily disproved. But the 
attempted specific attribution of many of Plato’s and Aristotle’s leading 
ideas to a Hippias or a Prodicus is presumptively foredoomed to failure, 
and neither Professor Dupréel’s methods nor the particular arguments on 
which he relies go far to overcome this unfavorable presumption. The 
method is an extension of that practiced by Diimmler, Joel, Dittmar, and 
others whom he quotes, ‘Parallels’ between Plato and contemporary or 
later spurious literature are treated as evidence, not of the imitation of 
Plato, but of the use of a common source. This is undoubtedly a possibility. 
But the systematic assumption that it is always, or usually, the fact vitiates 
most of the source hunting and “literary feuds” literature of the past fifty 
years. Professor Dupréel admits that the Eryxias is a pastiche of Plato in 
form, but traces resemblance in substance to a common source, Prodicus. 
He is aware that the wepi dperjs reads like a trivial résumé of the Meno, 
but will have it that it is a youthful work of Plato. He finds in the argument 


1 Cf. Classical Philology, supra, p. 74; and article “‘Socrates’’ in the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia. 
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of the Dialexeis that he who knows justice will know injustice a parallel to 
the infinitely subtler and finer statement of the dependence of rhetoric on 
dialectic in the Phaedrus, which again, he thinks, points to a common 
source. And in similar comparisons throughout the book he neglects the 
principle of sound criticism, that the mere crude hint and suggestion of an 
idea counts for very little. Doubtless some approximation to almost any 
notion can be found in Euripides, and if we had their texts, could be found 
in the Greek Sophists. What sets Plato apart and makes him unique is a 
mastery of ideas, a subtlety of coherent and nicely qualified reasoning, 
which cannot be found in any of his predecessors, and which his modern 
critics will never understand until they analyze the contexts and secondary 
intentions of their quotations much more critically than even Professor 
Dupréel has tried to do. 

What, then, are his proofs that Hippias towers above Plato and Aristotle 
on the summit of fifth-century thought? Assuming the greater Hippias to 
be genuine, he treats all that Socrates vicre says of the definition as a defense 
of the theory of ideas. I am not concerned to refute that exaggeration of a 
theory of my own. For in the unity of Plato’s thought the terminology of 
the definition may always imply the theory of ideas. Serious fallacy begins 
with Professor Dupréei’s confusion of Hippias’ incapacity to comprehend 
the nature of a definition with a reasoned rejection of the theory of ideas 
from the standpoint of a conscious Nominalism. There is plainly nothing 
of the kind in the dialogue. Hippias’ inability to distinguish a definition of 
beauty from a pretty girl is precisely that of Meno and many other inter- 
locutors, whom Socrates initiates into the elements of logic. If there were 
any independent evidence that Hippias had ever thought seriously, or was 
vapable of serious thought about the nature of universals, it would be 
competent to argue that Plato’s caricature misrepresented as incapacity for 
logic what was really a rational rejection of the theory of ideas by a philo- 
sophie Nominalist. As it is, the assumption has nothing to support it except 
a misunderstanding of one of the funniest passages of the dialogue, that in 
which Hippias, like a modern professor of education, bitterly complains of 
the atrophizing accuracy and the cheese-paring scholastic abstract logic by 
which Socrates breaks up and renders static the continuous flux of the 
concrete, dynamic entities of life and integral experience. Professor Dupréel 
sees in this delicious parody a conscientious citation of Hippias’ philosophic 
repudiation of the theory of ideas in favor of an Aristotelian doctrine of the 
indissoluble unity of matter and form in substance. And in the succession 
of blundering and tentative definitions of the kalon, he discovers the outlines 
of an entire treatise on the beautiful which he attributes to Hippias. By 
means of the word we@uxéra, which is all they have in common, he identifies 
the thought of this passage of the Hippias Maior (301.B) with a totally 
disparate idea in Cratylus (386.D-E), in order to confirm his theory that the 
“pre-Aristotelianism” of the Cratylus is due to Hippias. The Cratylus, 
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without doubt, anticipates and is perhaps one source of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of matter and form, as others have perceived. But there is not one 
iota of evidence that it in turn is derived from Hippias. 

All over-ingenious books are protected against critical reviewing by the 
fact that a really critical review would occupy as much space as the book 
itself. The general method of the rehabilitation of Prodicus is to attribute 
to him everything in the argument of the dialogues that mention him that 
can be associated with any of the passages in which Socrates playfully 
alludes to his discrimination of synonyms. Thus Laches’ indignation at the 
sophistic distinction between “‘brave’”’ and “fearless” is used to refer to 
Prodicus as source the whole theory of bravery set forth by Nicias. Many 
scholars and pragmatist philosophers have anticipated M. Dupréel in the 
employment of similar methods for restoration of the true Protagorean 
philosophy. 

Once more I am sorry to seem to take a purely negative position toward 
what is after all a well-written, laborious, stimulating, thought-provoking 
piece of work, which every Platonic library should possess. But how is 
Platonic scholarship to progress if diametrically opposed interpretations are 
all favorably reviewed and allowed to stand side by side with no attempt to 
settle the issues that they raise? Wilamowitz, Dupréel, Burnet ignore one 
another. A negative attitude toward all of them will have at least a 50 
per cent chance of being right. And a scholar who translates pera Adyov 
“‘aprés le raisonnement”’ (p. 347) surely invites scrutiny of his arguments. 


PAuL SHOREY 


Philostratus and Eunapius, The Lives of the Sophists. With an 
English translation by WILMER CavE Wricut. Loeb Classical 
Library. London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 


Mrs. Wright’s studies of Julian and her familiarity with the later Greek 
rhetoric designated her as the Loeb translator of Philostratus and Eunapius. 
She writes a fluent and idiomatic English which follows closely the thought 
of the Greek, yet does not read like a translation. Well-written introductions 
supply all the information that the modern reader will need for the intelligence 
of these biographies and a helpful glossary of Greek rhetorical terms and an 
index complete what will prove one of the most useful and instructive volumes 
of the series. There are very few oversights. In Lives of the Sophists 585 
I think Rohde is right in taking éweour(fovro figuratively. Herodes, perhaps, 
does not “‘expound with copious comments a hundred verses,” but speaks 
for a time measured by a hundred verses. 

In 5.87 oxiprypa is not, I think, “a boisterous Greek dance” but is 
used metaphorically as in Stob. Flor. 68.37: éfoxerar 76 veornovov oxiptnya 
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éx ths yvwpns. In 5.98 I do not think that we need to assign to émPodai 
tov vonparwv the special and unexampled meaning “abundance of syno- 
uyms.” It is rather the number of his ideas, the variety of his conceits 
or turns of thought (literally perhaps ‘‘approaches to thought’). The 
thought is opposed to the expression here as frequently in Philostratus. 
Onomarchus’ turns of thought he says are like those of Herodes, which he 
had already praised in 564 as évvow olae py érépw. In 612 why not wodcrixe- 
tepov instead of roAwrepa or waAaorepa? In Eunapius 490 dveripbovor does 
not mean “were not to be envied,” but “were perhaps excusable.” In 493 
Kai 6 Tov Adywv eAeyxos Hv aita girotiysia Means that the intended refuta- 
tion or test only brought him honor, not “the fact that he obtained the 
honor that he asked for shows what his eloquence must have been.’”’ Cf. a 
few lines before Bacavi{wy tov Upoapéovov és 76 oxédi0v and the sentence at 
the beginning of 499 xai Rv atta, x.r.A. In 502 domep otd8 thy dpyny axovwv 
is not “just as though he had not even heard the premises,’ but “‘as if he 
had not heard at all.” Both dpynv and rv dpyxnv are used in this idiom. 


PauL SHOREY 


Thucydides. With an English translation by C. Forster Smita of 
the University of Wisconsin. Volumes I-III. Loeb Classical 
Library. London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1919-21. 

This is an excellent rendering of Thucydides, achieving as it does in a high 
degree the two-fold purpose to produce at once a literal and a readable 
translation. It is sufficiently literal to enable one who has even a modicum 
of Greek to follow the original with ease. At the same time one may read 
it independently of the text without feeling that he is reading labored and 
unnatural English. The occasional bits of stiff and awkward narrative that 
occur especially in the first book are apparently intentional reproductions 
of Thucydides’ style. (Cf. 1. 20.) Occasionally an English word is made 
to carry a greater load than it will bear. There is good authority for render- 
ing xaréAevoay (1. 106) by “stoned,” but the reader who does not understand 
Greek may very well miss the point. So too yin (1. 95) “was held to 
account” should be ‘‘was punished.” ‘‘To make reprisals” carries a sugges- 
tion foreign to duvveoOar (1. 80). The first sentence of 1. 77 defies successful 
translation for the reader who is not familiar with the Athenian federal 
system. The note might have been devoted with advantage to an explanatory 
paraphrase. The words ‘‘where we have established tribunals’’ are not the 
equivalent of roumoavres tas kpioas. ‘‘Skytale-dispatch” (oxvradAn) is fully 
explained in the note (1. 132), but it seems a bit overdone. Why not “official 
dispatch” ? 

R..J. S. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Plutarch’s Lives, with an English Translation by BErRNADOTTE 
Perrin. Vol. X. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1921. Pp. ix+ 
400. $2.25. 


The tenth volume of Professor Perrin’s work contains the Lives of Agis 
and Cleomenes, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, Philopoemen and Flamininus. 

The last lines of chapter x of the Life of Agis, do7ep obyi Kdxeivw Td év 
povoxy coBapov Kai wepitrov Grws évtaiba py mpoeAOy HvdatTouevwr, drrov 
yevonevwy Biwv kai tpdrwv duerpia kal tAnppéAca THY ToOAW dovpdwvov Kai 
dvappootov éavty meroinxev, are translated thus: “as if those magistrates 
also were not on the watch to prevent the pompous and superfluous in music 
from making such advances here that the consequent excess and discord in 
lives and manners would render the state dissonant and incongruous.” 
The meaning is, I think: “to prevent music from reaching the pitch of 
pompousness and excess, which lives and manners have now reached with 
the result that extravagance and discord have rendered the state dissonant 
and incongruous’’; compare also Doehner’s Latin version. 

In the Life of Cleomenes, chapter xiii, the translation ‘‘and his discourse 
was not unpleasantly serious, but had a sportiveness that charmed and was 
free from rudeness” does not quite accurately give the meaning of the 
Greek: otre rv orovdny andy tav Adywv THv TE mada éxixapw Kai doddoLKov 
éxévtwv. It should be “his serious discourse was not unpleasantly severe, 
and his jest had charm and was free from rudeness.” In chapter xvii 
Maxedovixois, like catpamxois, is an adjective agreeing with rpooraypacw, 
not “Macedonians.” In chapter xxvii, dX’ 9 Ta péyota Tov mpaypdTwv 
Kpivovoa. TH mapa puxpov TUX TyALKaVTHY dedei~aTo porhy Katpod Kai divapuy, 
means, “but Fortune, who decides the most important affairs by a narrow 
margin, showed the consequence and power of the moment to be so great,”’ 
not “favoured him with so slight a preponderance in the scale of opportunity 
and power.”’ Compare Doehner’s rendering: ‘‘tantum ostendit in oppor- 
tunitate temporis positum esse momentum atque vim.” 

In the Life of Tiberius Gracchus chapter xiv, ovdév épy ty ovyKAnTw 
BovAever Oar rpoonjKev, dAAG TO SHuw yvopunv adrds tpojoev, Perrin translates, 
in agreement with Holden, ‘but he himself would submit a pertinent resolu- 
tion to the people.’ I am inclined to think that the meaning is merely: 
“lay the matter before the people for decision.’”’ Compare the phrase 
yvwpas mporWéva in Thucydides iii. 36; vi. 14; and Xenophon, Memorabilia 
iv. 2,3: ris woAews Adyov wept Twos mpoTHeions, ‘offers an opportunity for 
speaking.” 

In the Life of Caius Gracchus, chapter xi, rod Tatov tov ®avvov mpoaya- 
yovros, éxeivoy 5¢ katapxaipecvacavros means ‘‘ when Caius had brought forward 
Fannius, and caused the defeat of Opimius” not “when Caius had brought 
forward Fannius and supported his canvass for the office.” 
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In the comparison of Agis and Cleomenes and the Gracchi, chapter v, 
éxpimurOevtas 8& Two mpds Tors enoTapevous ayov Kai Ovyo mapa THyv abraoy 
piow dorep mvoais, épeivar epi Ta Ecyata THY TokTEav wpodoyovv, Perrin 
translates: “nay, it was agreed that they were caught up by the fury of the 
contest with their opponents and by a passion contrary to their own natural 
bent, as by blasts of wind, and so let the state drive into extremest danger.” 
This hardly makes it clear that it was the detractors of the Gracchi who 
made this admission; the subject of apoAdyouv can only be of POovotvres of 
the preceding clause. In his interpretation of this passage Perrin follows 
Doehner. It should perhaps be noted that Sieffert-Blass and Holden, 
after Reiske, take wepi ra éryatra to mean “the last acts of their career,” 
contrasting this with tis mpwrys trofecews in the following sentence, and 
connect @omep mvoais closely with épetvax. This yields the sense “in the 
last acts of their political career let themselves drift as before the winds.” 
It would make little difference whether rv zodcreiav be the direct object of 
édeivat, or an accusative of specification, épetvac being intransitive, as has 
been suggested by editors. The interpretation of Reiske seems somewhat 
easier than that of our editor. 

In the Life of Philopoemen, chapter i, Perrin reads as . . . . dmepyaad- 
pevot, but translates the variant drepyaodpevor. 

Rocer MILLER JONES 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Das Wesen des rémischen Kaisertums der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte. 
Von Orro Tu. Scuuuz. (“Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums,”’ VIII Band, 2 Heft.) Paderborn. 1916. Pp. 94. 


Vom Prinzipat zum Dominat. Das Wesen des rémischen Kaisertums 
des dritten Jahrhunderts. Von Orro Tu. Scuuuz. (“Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums,” IX Band, 4/5 Heft.) 
Paderborn. 1919. Pp. 304. 


The most interesting thing about these volumes is the fact that they 
were ever published. The first of them, according to the preface to the 
second, was printed almost as soon as it was completed. Evidently, there- 
fore, it was written after the war began. The second volume bears upon 
its title-page the legend, ‘‘ Entworfen im dritten Kriegswinter; abgeschlossen 
im Monat Januar 1918.” Its first footnote acknowledges with thanks the 
loan of books from the library of a certain “General of Infantry, Dr. M. von 
Bahrfeldt,”’ who apparently was taking time amid his military tasks to seek 
out the treatises on the Roman Empire published in the allied countries since 
the war began. Finally, it is apparent from the opening of this same volume 
that the first received its regular meed of discussion and castigation in the 
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scholarly reviews, the odium scholasticum refusing to be drowned even by 
war’s alarums. The bitterest hater of Germany cannot but pay his tribute 
of amazement to the manner in which the German scholarly machine kept 
grinding on, regardless of the fact that sky and solid earth were crashing 
above and beneath it. 

The volumes themselves are, however, disappointing. Their title-pages 
seem to promise something for which we have long been looking, a fresh 
treatment of the constitutional evolution of the Roman Empire. That 
promise is not redeemed. The first volume is simply an incomplete summary 
of the familiar views of Mommsen regarding the Augustan Principate. The 
author vaunts himself a heretic and proclaims his liberation from the yoke 
of the master’s authority. But his dissent is confined practically to one 
point. He fastens upon the passage in the Staatsrecht (11°, 842-44) in which 
Mommsen sets forth the doctrine that both the army and the Senate had 
a constitutional right to set up an emperor; and urges the more sensible view 
that legally a Princeps received his authority from the Senate and that the 
military acclamation, however influential in actuality, had no constitutional 
force until confirmed by decree of the Senate and people. The two volumes 
together are nothing but a polemic in support of this thesis. With true 
German thoroughness all the evidence upon the question is assembled, 
quoted, and discussed. In portentous German periods the inevitable con- 
clusion—whose accuracy common sense must recognize as soon as it is 
stated—is ponderously set forth again and again. The really valuable part 
of the work is the collection of materials in the second volume, and the last 
chapter in the same volume, in which certain obscure survivals in the third 
century of characteristic features of the Augustan Principate are noted. 
The constitutional theory that the Princeps derives his authority from the 
Senate disappears, according to Schulz, with the accession of Carus in 282, 
not with that of Diocletian in 284. 


DonaLp McFayDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Vergil. A Biography. By TENNEY Frank. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. vi+200. 


Professor Frank’s absorption for many years in the social and economic 
history of Rome indicates what we may expect and welcome in his recent 
sallies into the field of literary interpretation and of literary history. He 
is manifestly engaged in the task of relating the literature of the pre-Augustan 
and Augustan periods to the social, political, and intellectual environment 
of the age from which it came. By careful study of the contacts, personal, 
social, and political, of various individuals he has often been able to deepen 
or clarify our knowledge of the developments in the first century B.c. In 
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large terms the result may be described as emphasizing the purely Roman 
or Italian factors and serving as a perhaps desirable antidote to prevalent 
views of Greek and particularly Hellenistic influence, the importance of which 
Mr. Frank fully recognizes. In this remedial process the antidote may be 
too severe a dose but the corrective is often sanely applied. 

Sound judgment and historical knowledge lead the author in his first 
chapter to a discriminating dismissal of various theories of Vergil’s racial 
origin and to a proper estimate of the significance of biographical details 
such as the report that his father was a potter. 

Subsequent chapters are based on the poems of the Vergilian Appendix. 
The author evidently thinks that the authenticity of most of these poems 
may now be granted and proceeds on this basis. The book, therefore, may 
fairly be considered as addressed to the lay reader, not the scholar, and the 
interest of the scholar is rather in the assumption than in the consequent 
vivid picture of Vergil’s formative years. With this assumpton one may 
easily quarrel, however sympathetic he may be toward the efforts in recent 
years to establish it as more than an assumption. And I think it worth 
while to raise the question, for the sake of conservative criticism, whether 
anything has resulted from these efforts but the conclusion, pedantically 
expressed in a double negative, that it is now difficult to prove that many of 
these poems are not Vergil’s. It still remains the fact, in my opinion, that 
it is equally difficult to prove that they are Vergil’s, although in the case of 
the Culex and many epigrams of the Catalepton the argument for authenticity 
is quite valid. And even if the Ciris is Vergilian, I must protest that 
Cecropius hortulus is not easily applicable to the group of young Augustans 
who, in the neighborhood of Naples, certainly did study under Siro and 
Philodemus, and that both this term and the reference to the “four ancient 
heirs” in verse 15, not to speak of the description of the Panathenaic peplus, 
point to study at Athens, not at Naples. In that environment Messalla 
belongs. 

In the Culex Mr. Frank finds echoes from the Roman schoolroom, rather 
than any immediate transcript of a Hellenistic original. The mythology is 
the issue of schoolroom elucidation at Rome of Greek poetry; the meta- 
morphosed trees are from Vergil’s lecture notes on the rhetorician Epidius. 
Mr. Frank works Epidius pretty hard. Epidius wrote a book on meta- 
morphosed trees, we are told, and Pliny’s Natural History is referred to as 
evidence. Pliny says, in the midst of a passage dealing with the theme of 
talking trees, that there were commentarii of Epidius in which certain trees 
reperiuntur locutae. The facts are that the Culex describes a grove composed 
of trees metamorphosed from human beings, but not talking, that Pliny does 
not say Epidius wrote a book on metamorphosed trees but that certain 
trees talked in Epidius’ commentarii. _ Is it captious, or in the interest of care- 
ful handling of evidence, to question Mr. Frank’s reasoning here? Is not 
the intervention of the Roman schoolroom much less likely than the direct 
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intrusion of a Hellenistic original? And similarly, is it inevitably the case 
that sancte and venerande in the dedication of the Culex, if patiently and 
thoroughly interpreted, are ‘‘a clear reference” to young Octavius’ election 
to the pontificate? In spite of the trend of current opinion Octavius Musa 
seems to me still eligible as the person addressed. The Copa, like the Culex, 
Mr. Frank relates to Italy and finds in it memories of the Neopolitan Bay, 
in spite of its Grecised diction and its manifest fusion of Theocritean coloring 
and Greek setting, suggested by A.P. vii. 223. One fancies that Philodemus, 
rather than the Neopolitan Bay, inspired it. In general, it seems to me 
that these doubtful poems of the Appendix may rightly be used as evidence 
of the influences at work in determining the themes and technique of poets 
during Vergil’s formative period, but to accept them as Vergil’s, to date 
them precisely, and then to construct upon them a precise account of Vergil’s 
development is still unnecessary and unwise, particularly if it is the lay 
reader, not the scholar, who is addressed. 

Regarding the Eclogues and Georgics the author has less to contribute, 
though some details are interesting suggestions. Naturally he is disposed 
to stress the Servian interpretation of the sixth eclogue and to relate it to 
Vergil’s studies at Naples under Siro, in opposition to Skutsch’s view of it 
as merely an example of ‘‘catalogue poetry.’”’ Here his method seems to 
me faulty. One can easily discriminate in the Roman interpreters of the 
Eclogues from the earliest times, even before the fourth century, a radical 
and conservative school. The conservatives insist that there is no allegory 
except in so far as in some places Vergil has transferred his own experiences, 
in connection with the confiscation of his property, to certain herdsmen in 
the poems. The radical school, on the other hand, admits all sorts of double 
meanings, and gets wilder and wilder as the centuries go on. From this 
radical group, therefore, comes probably the view in the Servian commentary 
that Silenus is Siro and all that results from that identification, a view easily 
prompted by the Epicurean passage in the poem. I am not saying that the 
radicals are wrong but I suggest that any scientific procedure must reckon 
with these ascertainable facts of the allegorical tradition. Only so can 
a modern critic avoid the danger of accepting the Servian interpretation of 
the sixth eclogue and, contrariwise, though quite rightly, dismissing Servius 
as “irrepressible” when he says that the fourth book of the Aeneid was 
lifted from Apollonius (p. 177). We must not accept Servius when he 
agrees with us, and reject him when he does not accord with our theories, 
and we should better eliminate Servius as an individual and analyze the 
Servian commentary as a corpus which represents conflicting schools of 
criticism that developed before Servius’ time. 

On the Aeneid, too, Mr. Frank has many new and stimulating ideas. 
His conviction that Vergil is a consistent Epicurean is reiterated in spite 
of the protest of Professor Pease. He develops the evidence that points to 
an early conception of the plan of the epic. In this evidence he strangely 
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uses Catalepton ix. 2 (p. 68), in which patrio carmine represents the poet’s 
ambition to write a national poem according to Mr. Frank. But the unity of 
thought in the elegiac couplet makes it quite clear that the author of Catalep- 
ton ix is hoping to be a Roman Callimachus, and certainly Graios sales would 
find little place in an epic. The Roman elements in the story of Dido are 
heavily stressed. ‘“‘Vergil’s first and fourth books are as unthinkable in 
Greek dress as is the sixth.”” This remark is an obvious contrast to Heinze’s 
view that the story of Dido is a Hellenistic epyllium. Here Mr. Frank’s 
antidote is severely applied, though his picture of the difference between 
Greek and Roman social life is valid and suggestive. And there is a mark 
of hasty thought when he uses Aeneid v. 5-6 to strengthen an opinion that 
an un-Greek notion of chivalrous love gives a Roman coloring to the story. 
“The confession of Aeneas, as he departs, that in heeding Heaven’s command 
he has blasphemed against love—polluto amore—how strange a thought for 
the pius Aeneas!”’ But the passage does not convey this force. It says 
simply that the Trojans, not Aeneas, did not know why Carthage was in 
flames, but they did guess from experience the cruel pangs that come from 
outraged love, and the capacity of a desperate woman. How can this be 
twisted into a confession of Aeneas that he has blasphemed against love, and 
what “quality of purest Romance”’ rests in this passage? Such interpreta- 
tions are disquieting. More pardonable are slight inaccuracies such as the 
quotation of Tacitus Dial. 13 to prove that the Eclogues were set to music 
and sung in the concert halls; the reference should be to the Vita by Donatus. 
Tacitus refers merely to recitation. 

It would be a more gracious task to list the many suggestive lines of 
thought by which Mr. Frank endeavors to co-ordinate Vergilian poetry 
with contemporary history and politics. Herein lies his main contribution. 
The book is forcefully and interestingly written. Misprints are few, but 
glaring: concensus (p. 29), Vellius (p. 30, n. 1), the Greek type on pages 52-53, 
Calaeno (p. 70). 





Henry W. Prescotr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














CHARLES EDWIN BENNETT 
Apri 6, 1858—May 2, 1921 


The death of Professor Bennett brought sorrow to a wide circle of 
friends and admirers, so great were his services to secondary educa- 
tion, to collegiate and graduate instruction, and to scientific research. 
He was a graduate of Brown University, which in 1904 conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Litt.D., and his name was associated 
with Cornell University, where he had been professor of Latin since 
1902. He was president of the American Philological Association in 
1907 and a member of the American Philosophical Society. His 
Latin Grammar, first published in 1895 and often reprinted, was 
followed by a complete series of school textbooks, characterized by 
sound and accurate scholarship, good judgment, and a due sense of 
proportion, and these books made him known from one end of the 
country to the other. The Latin Grammar was accompanied by an 
Appendix, which first presented to teachers in clear and lucid form the 
elements of Latin phonology, the evidence for pronunciation and 
spelling, and an outline of the syntax based upon comparative and 
historical grammar. 

He was a frequent contributor to the periodicals of articles dealing 
with Latin grammar and metric. In 1910 appeared the first volume 
of his Syntax of Early Latin, a thoroughgoing study which super- 
seded the earlier work of Holtze. This was followed in 1914 by a 
second volume. He was one of the earliest contributors to the Loeb 
Library, and his excellent translation of the Odes of Horace rapidly 
passed through three impressions. 

Space does not permit the mention of all his publications. He was 
also an enthusiastic and able teacher, and few men have been more 
generally admired and respected by their pupils. He devoted great 
attention to the accurate reading of Latin prose and verse, was 
intolerant of carelessness in pronunciation, and succeeded in impart- 
ing some measure of his skill to others. To his advanced students he 
was a source of constant inspiration. 
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In spite of the great amount of work which he accomplished, 
Bennett was no recluse. He was profoundly interested in politics 
and the issues of the day, fond of out-of-door life and sports, especially 
fishing and cycling, and a “club man”’ in the best sense of that term. 
He was devoted to music also and seldom missed an opportunity 
of hearing a famous violinist or a good orchestral performance. By 
many of us he is best remembered as a true friend, a man of uncom- 
promising honesty and sincerity, and an agreeable companion on 
all occasions. To the writer, who was intimately associated with 
him from the beginning of Allyn and Bacon’s College Latin Series 
in 1897, he suggests Mark Antony’s tribute to Brutus: 

His life was gentle; and the elements 


So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world: ‘This was a man!” 


JoHN C. ROLFE 














SAMUEL BALL PLATNER 
DECEMBER 4, 1863—Aveust 20, 1921 


On the thirteenth of August, 1921, Professor Platner sailed with 
his wife from New York, intending to spend a sabbatical year in 
Europe, but he died at sea, August 20. Although his friends had 
known for some years that his heart was weak, there had seemed to 
be no immediate reason for anxiety, and his death was totally 
unexpected until a few hours before the end. 

Samuel Ball Platner was born at Unionville, Connecticut, 
December 4, 1863. He was graduated at Yale in his twentieth year, 
in 1883, and, after two years of graduate study, received the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1885. In the autumn of that year he began his pro- 
fessional career as instructor in Latin and French in Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University. The college had existed since 1826 
at Hudson, Ohio, as Western Reserve College, but had been renamed 
and moved to Cleveland only a few years before the young Platner 
became a member of its faculty. It was, therefore, almost a new 
institution with which the young man became connected, and for the 
rest. of his life he was intensely interested in its progress. By no 
means all the changes involved in the development of an urban 
university, of which the original college is only a part, were welcome 
to him, but he aided them, watched them, or combated them with 
unceasing energy and unfailing good humor until the end. As a 
teacher he was inspiring to good students, but did not make a bid 
for popularity by undue leniency to the undeserving. He was made 
assistant professor of Latin in 1890 and professor in 1892. All his 
professional life was passed in the service of one institution, except 
in so far as he was one of those who were most active in founding 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, which he served 
as professor for the year 1899-1900 and as secretary of the Managing 
Committee from 1897 to 1911. 

Professor Platner was a member of the American Philological 
Association, the Archaeological Institute of America, the Classical 
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Association of the Middle West and South, and the American His- 
torical Association. He was president of the American Philological 
Association in the year 1900-1901, perhaps the youngest man to 
hold that office. 

His published work, apart from numerous articles and reviews, 
consists of a translation, with some slight changes, of Lucian Mueller’s 
Greek and Roman Versification (1892), an edition of Selected Letters 
of the Younger Pliny (1894), and The Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome (1904, 2d ed. 1911). The last is an admirably clear, 
complete, and scholarly handbook. At the time of his death he had 
begun a translation of Aulus Gellius for the Loeb Classical Library 
and had nearly completed an exhaustive Dictionary of Roman Topog- 
raphy. This was begun in collaboration with Thomas Ashby of the 
British School at Rome, but the war claimed Mr. Ashby’s time and 
energy to such an extent that Platner had nearly finished the work 
and was expecting to complete it in Rome during the winter of 1921- 
22. It is to be completed by Mr. Ashby. 

As a scholar Professor Platner was honest, painstaking, and 
exceptionally clear-headed. As a man he was singularly lovable. 
A devoted son, husband, and brother, a warm-hearted, true, and 
faithful friend, a genial and always kindly acquaintance, he is sadly 
missed by all who knew him, 

Haroip N. Fow.er 








